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The Little Iron Man 


E stands at the curb in expectant 
H attitude—a relic of the seventies 

or eighties, so utterly ignored 
that no one has even thought to take 
him away. 

He is dressed in what were once 
bright red, yellow, and blue clothes. 
They were jaunty in their day. Now 
they are old and rust-streaked. But the 
little iron man still smiles engagingly, 
and expectantly he holds up his hand to 
each passing vehicle. 

I sat and watched him the other day. 
Automobiles whizzed by, but he did not 
seem in the least discouraged. He con- 
tinued to smile and to hold up his hand, 
just as tho glossy Prince and Nellie, 
hitched to their glistening carriage, 
might be about to stop at the curb. 
Those were brave days. But now the 
world has gone on past him. The auto- 
mobiles roll by in a steady stream, heed- 
less of his cheery smile. 

Forty or fifty years ago he was in 
his glory. Thru snow and rain he has 
stood there, beckoning out of the days 
of long ago. Some would make a 
laughing stock of him now, since he is 
out of tune with modern civilization. 
But he is a symbol of the days of our 
grandmothers and grandfathers, the 
pioneers, who lived in a day of lesser 
comforts«and simpler wants. Derided 
now, as a poor piece of decoration, he 
nevertheless commands our respect. He 
is a symbol of the debt that we owe to 
those who have paved the way for our 
modern comforts and modern beauty. 
So I cannot laugh at him. He is more 
than a piece of iron, as he holds up his 
arm out of the dim past, and smiles in- 
vitingly at each vehicle that comes 
down the street —Editor. 
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c" IS deeply significant that the peoples of 92 
countries, speaking such a diversity of tongues, think 
the same thoughts and are actuated by the same motives 
in buying their motor cars. 


B 


Americans abroad are particularly impressed with the num- 
bers of Chrysler cars they see. Ask your friends when they 
return what American car they saw in greatest numbers 
in any country. Chrysler, will be their reply. 
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Chrysler is accorded enthusiastic acceptance overseas in 
the same full measure that it receives in America. In 92 


civilized countries, the recognition of Chrysler leadership 





National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. Four years 
ago the name was totally unknown in the world’s markets. 


a 


Chrysler leadership Overseas is a foreordained result 
achieved by a new measure of performance and a new 
standard of quality and style, which the world heartily 
prefers as the soundest, finest and most satisfactory motor 
car investment available. 


The world over, those who know and appreciate fine 
engineering and workmanship, have acclaimed Chrysler 
Standardized Quality—the highest plane to which scientific 
engineering and precision manufacturing have been raised 
by any manufacturer. y 


The unique benefits resulting from this most unusual 
manufacturing plan in superbly vigorous performance, in 
riding smoothness, in handling facility, in smart beauty of 
line and color, in luxury of appointment detail, in safety, 
in proved long life and in day-in-and-day-out dependabil- 
ity under all conditions are everywhere accorded the 
preference they enjoy in our own United States. 


In one phrase, the whole world has come to recognize 
Chrysler as the world’s lowest-priced producer of quality 


cars in the four great price classes. 
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| EDWIN T. 


| Born December 23, 1876 








of this life the man whose vision created Better 

Homes and Gardens. Into a fair new home, not 
made with hands, graced by the gardens which are man- 
kind’s deathless dream, he has gone. 

We can but faintly trace the achievements of Edwin T. 
Meredith on this page. Their reach was too great even 
for the bounds of this magazine. In our sorrow the best 
we can do is to give the message of a flower to our loved 
chief, whose spirit still lives, as the inner hearts of blos- 
soms live, on and on, thru the changing seasons. 

Serving his country as a true patriot, he held dear to 
his heart the cause of those who love the soil and those 
who labor. Besides being intensely active as a publisher, 
he was, in late years, secretary of agriculture in President 
Wilson's cabinet, member of the Board of Excess Profits 
Advisors, member of the British War Commission, chair- 
man of the agricultural service of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, a pioneer in the girls’ and boys’ 
club work, director of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and founder of the Jefferson highway. In many 
other illustrious capacities he earned the unbounded ad- 
miration and respect of those about him, because of his 
fine enthusiasm, his sincerity, his love for the people, 
which scorned the arts and devices of demagoguery. 
Many times he was urged by men in high place to become 
an active candidate for the Presidency. 


AS THESE pages were going to press there passed out 


MEREDITH | 


Died June 17, 1928 





With his magnificent far-sightedness, he built an or- 
ganization that is highly determined to perpetuate his 
friendly, human touch and practical ideals, for those 
who were associated with him feel that this magazine 
must be a faithful monument to his genius and to his 
great heart. 

Sixteen years ago Edwin T. Meredith conceived the 
idea of Better Homes and Gardens. He foresaw the need 
and demand for such a magazine. He himself was a de- 
voted lover of home and garden. Because of the World 
war and other intervening circumstances, the fruition of 
the dream was not to come until a decade later. Then 
came realization, and with it came the joy of creating a 
loved object. How well he dreamed is now known to mil- 
lions of home-lovers from ocean to ocean. 


The friends of Better Homes and Gardens may be certain 
that we who have been about him during his life have 
caught the vivid enthusiasm of his dream and are resolved 
to carry on in a way that will interpret his wonderfully 
fine and sweet spirit. This we will do to the best of our 
ability, so that these pages may ever bear the consecration 
and benediction of one of earth’s noblest men. 

We miss his engaging and almost boyish smile, his warm 
handshake. We miss his remarkable personality, his 
friendly, inspiring way, which was like a breath of fragrant 
spring air. We will be true to his confidence and strive to 
be worthy of his hopes. 
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TODAY reinforce your plaster 
exactly like CONCRETE! 





Send for this NEW FREE BOOK 


os it supplies needed facts never before printed 


Have you wondered what could 
be done to protect the beautiful 
decoration of your plaster walls 
—to protect your ceilings? 


Have you wondered what could 
be done to keep the house warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer 
—to keep dampness out — to 
deaden sound? 


Then you will want this free book 
—send the coupon for Better Walls 
for Better Homes. It is packed full 
of information on just such sub- 
jects and tells how with ome 
material you can reinforce your 
plaster walls and ceilings with 
steel, exactly as concrete is rein- 


forced; insulate against heat and 
cold, thus saving on fuel bills; 


make rooms damp-proof, dry and 


healthful; deaden sound, making 
rooms quiet and restful. 


There never has been such a book 
as this because there never has 
been another such product as it 
describes. sTEELTEX, used in 
place of lath, gives all these im- 
po.tant advantages. 


STEELTEX is a strong mesh of 
welded steel locked to a double, 
waterproof backing. It is plastered 
over exactly as over any other 
base. The steel strengthens the 


plaster, the backing seals it. Over 


200,000 successful installations. 


This is a book which you will 
value highly — beautifully illus- 
trated. Modern decorative effects 
described. Send the coupon today. 


National Steel Fabric Company 


Saviston 





308 Union Trust Bldg. 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
of welded steel fabric 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 





National Steel Fabric Co. 
308 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me without charge a copy of 
Better Walls for Better Homes. 
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STEELTEX 


THREE TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE—SAME PROTECTION 


for plaster ... for stucco ... for floors and roofs (concrete and gypsum) 
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Make Your Garden 
Dreams Come True 


With a Little Effort Any Gardener Who 


Wants Perennials Can Have Them 
HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


F you are one of those ordinary folks, as I am, who must keep 

a wary eye on the dollars and dimes, if not indeed the pen- 

nies also, you probably long for more perennials than you 

think you can afford. You leaf thru the pages of the catalogs 

or gaze at the flower show; you sigh, and like Maud Muller. 
who raked the hay, in the poem, you wish that you were rich. 

You will, of course, buy just as many good, healthy perennial 
plants each year as the budget will permit, for that is the quick- 
est, surest way to build a perennial garden. Obtaining the rest 
of your longed-for perennials is easy—propagate them yourself. 

There is no magic about multiplying perennials, any more 
than beans. But it takes time, you must have experience which 
can be gained only by doing the thing and learning by trial and 
error, by reading, study, note keeping and asking questions. It 
takes patience like unto that which Job had. It takes optimism 
that rises above failure and spurs one on to try again and again, 
but the results are worth it. 

The preliminary rule in propagating perennials is to take it 
slowly. Don’t try to grow fifty-seven varieties the first season. 
Better begin with a dozen of the more easy ones and have plenty 
of them. Don’t expect to get the full effect from your garden or 
border the first or second year. This can be done only by buying 
all of your plants. To develop such by your own effort, at a 
minimum of expense, takes from three to five years. Each year 
you add a few more. 

Perennials are propagated by seeds, by root divisions, by 
root cuttings, by stem cuttings, by suckers or stolons, by layering 
and by grafting. They can be increased, too, by trading with 
other garden fans. 


‘THE first essential in growing your own perennials is to have 
a little nursery or a similar space for use in propagating. Don’t 
sow seeds or place your cuttings in the border where you want 
them to bloom. Produce them elsewhere and then transplant 
them when they are large enough to make a showing the first 
year, and will not be smothered’*out by adjacent older plants. 

This little nursery, in its most elemental form, is just a little 
plot of ground somewhere away from the garden proper or at 
one side of it. It is preferable to have a small seed frame or cold- 
frame in this spot. I could give directions for making an elaborate 
one, but I have in mind the simplest possible one, one that can 
be made with the least expense. I’m thinking of the averag2 
home gardener who is just beginning. 

I would begin by picking out a spot for the coldframe. One 
can do something with a space a yard square, but it is better to 
have it about six feet wide and six to ten feet or more long. Then 
go to the lumber yard and invest in some cheap pine boards, 
either six or twelve inches wide, No. 2 or No. 3 grade. Buy a 
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Gaillardias are always lovely color spots 
in the garden. They can be propagated 
by seeds, by division and by root cuttings 


bundle of second-grade plaster lath and 
three or four sacks of fine sand. Get a 
pound of shingle or lathing nails, a bushel 
or two of well-rotted manure or leaf mold 
and some old burlap. 

My method is to spade the ground and 
work it up fine. Then I break some of my 
lath for use as stakes and with the lumber 
make the seed frame. 


MAKE the inside dimensions 44 or 45 

inches wide. (Unless you: can reach 
from both sides of the frame, however, do 
not make it so wide. The arm cannot com- 
fortably reach more than twenty-three 
inches.) Next I dump in the manure or 
leaf mold and work it thoroly into the 
soil. After this, I dump in the sand and 
work this also into the soil. If it is neces- 
sary I then sieve the whole thru a mason’s 
round sieve. The final result ought to be 
a friable, sandy loam. I take a board and 
stamp on it until the soil is well packed, 
after which I loosen the top with a rake. 

Next in the process, I lay two laths 
down, one on top of-the other. About 
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three feet away I lay two more 
parallel to each other. With 
these as a frame, I nail laths 
across to make a shade, leaving 
from one-half to three-fourths 
of an inch between each. Since 
laths are 48 inches long, each 
section will reach comfortably 
across a 44-inch frame. Then I 
am ready for seed sowing. 

I believe in buying the best 
seed, which rarely can be found 
at the corner grocery counter. 
Instead, I go either to the best 
seed stores in town or order from 
the catalog of one of the reliable 
firms. As I have already sug- 
gested, it is best to try only a 
small number of varieties the 
first year. 

Perennials may be sown any 
time from spring to September. 
For most of them, however, 
spring sowing is preferable, but 
August will do just as well, pro- 
viding the plants aren’t trans- 
planted until next spring. 

For late summer sowing, core- 
opsis, gaillardia, shasta daisy, myosotis, 
sweet william, anthemis, arabis, feverfew, 
iberis or hardy candytuft, Linum perenne 
or perennial flax, pyrethrum, saponaria, 
viola, Centaurea montana and hollyhocks 
will do well. Try also a packet of aquil- 
egia and delphinium. 

In sowing I use the edge of a piece of 
lath shortened to about 40 inches, and 
press this into the soil to make tiny 
trenches for the seed, rarely a quarter of an 
inch deep. Down on my knees, I carefully 
plant the seeds in this in the row. I try 
to get each seed from an inch to two 
inches apart and make the rows two to 
three inches apart. Then I cover just as 
gently as I can, sometimes by just 
sprinkling sand over the seeds. With fine 
seeds such as foxglove, I broadcast them 
on top of the ground. After sowing, I 
take the lath and gently firm the soil. 

After the seeds are sown, I cover them 
with burlap, putting it right over the 
ground. Sometimes I have used grass 
clippings or damp excelsior instead. Then 
I take a sprinkling can and water the 


Dividing iris is not a difficult task, especially when the 
gardener has two such willing little boys to help him 





burlap gently, not enough to soak the 
ground. The water will soak thru and 
dampen the ground sufficiently. I keep 
the burlap moist, but not wet, until the 
seeds germinate. A separate piece of 
burlap over each kind of seed is better, 
since all seeds do not germinate at the 
same time. 


S the seeds germinate, I take the bur- 

lap off and put it across the top of 

the lath for a few days until the plants 

are well started, after which I remove it. 

The lath then provides shade until the 
plants begin to make vigorous growth. 

Another method is to sow the seeds in 
boxes, pans or pots, each kind separately. 
Then after the plants put out a few 
leaves, soak them good and transplant by 
picking out into the seed frame. 

It is best to transplant the seedlings 
from the seed frame but this isn’t possible 
unless you have more ground or more 
seed frame space. I like to thin seedlings 
by taking half of them out and trans- 
planting them in rows neatly, leaving the 
other half to remain in the frame. Then 
I stand two chances for success. 

But all this is a long and laborious 
process. With many plants I avoid it 
entirely by buying a few field-grown 
clumps. If I do not feel like buying a 
dozen, I buy two or three. I like to get 
at least three of a kind unless I am buying 
the higher-priced peonies and iris. These 
I plant in the border. Then the next 
spring I dig them up and divide them. Or 
sometimes when I buy in the spring, I 
sacrifice the immediate season’s bloom 
and divide them at once, planting in 
rows for growth during the summer. By 
the next season I have multiplied my 
plants many fold. Or again, I plant in the 
spring and then divide as soon as possible 
after the blooming season. Once I bought 
one plant of a Hartje and Elder daisy 
that blooms by Memorial day. It proved 
to be such a wonderful plant that I di- 
vided it after blooming and had at least 
twenty-five plants for the next spring. 

When to divide is an important techni- 
cal matter. There is no rule of thumb, 
but in general I prefer to divide fall- 
blooming plants in the spring and spring- 
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flowering ones after blooming in the 
summer. Spring is best for hardy chrys- 
anthemums, boltonia, hardy asters, 
helenium and such. Iris in July, aquilegia 
in September, heuchera in October—you 
must watch the plants, read, ask and 
experiment. If I divide in summer, I cut 
off the flower stalks near the ground. This 
gives the plant a chance to develop a bit 
first. 


‘Ts most important time to divide, by 
far, however, is on a dull or rainy day. 
The ideal time, I have found, is on a 
cloudy day, just before a rain, except, 
perhaps, in early spring, when it is un- 
necessary. If the plants can be divided 
and reset without wilting, it means a 
gain of weeks in getting new growth 
started. If I cannot divide my plants on 
a rainy day, I divide and transplant them 
toward evening, watering them thoroly in 
replanting. 

For digging, I use a stout trowel with a 
six-inch blade, and on larger clumps, a 
spade. My other equipment consists of 
a cheap pruning knife, an old straight- 
bladed knife, a pair of stout shears, and 
for trimming tops I use an old pair of tin 
snips. I like to dig my clumps and carry 
them in a basket to a little ath that I 
made inside the garage so that I could 
work standing up. 

In digging, I try to get as much of the 
root as possible. If the dirt clings to the 
roots, especially if mud does, I keep a 
bucket of water handy and dip the roots 
up and down until the dirt is washed off. 
This is especially necessary with tight- 
crowned plants. 

Some plants, as a veronica or a sedum, 
I usually pull apart with my fingers. 
Some that are tightly bound together, I 
find can be cut apart best with the prun- 
ing knife. Again, a straight blade works 
best in severing. To separate rapid 
spreaders, such as achillea, I take a 
hatchet and hack the clump into as many 
new clumps as I want. 

I find that if the divisions are to be 
planted back into the border, it does not 
pay to make too many divisions or too 
small ones. A clump of a good many 
things can be divided into a few smaller 


By buying a few good plants ana seeds every year, a delight- 
ful perennial garden like the one above will soon be evolved 





clumps, each of which can be 
planted back in the border at 
once. 

With some plants, such as 
delphiniums, primroses, geums, 
aquilegias and heucheras, one 
can make only a small number 
of divisions. Each unit crown 
of these should be separated 
carefully. These are all slow- 
growing. There are others that 
fall apart readily and just one 
shoot is sufficient for a new 
plant. This is true of chrysan- 
themums, hardy asters, phlox, 
boltonia and other rapid-grow- 
ing plants. 

In dividing plants such as 
veronica or shasta daisy, where 
a good many divisions can be 
made, I try to leave sufficient 
roots to each division to help 
the plant get a new lease on 
life as soon as possible. If I 
divide quite finely in order to 
increase my stocks, I plant them 
in rows and cultivate them or 
even put them in the eed- 
frame, under shade. Plants with fleshy 
roots should be divided after blooming, 
or when the plant is dormant. Oriental 
poppies should be divided in August, 
peonies after the middle of September. 
Iris can be divided any time after bloom- 
ing, from late June to September. 

A third method of increasing stocks is 
by cuttings. Most perennials which have 
shrubby-like stems can be grown from 
cuttings. I have grown lythrum, hardy 
candytuft, Harwell veronicas delphiniums, 
alyssum, sedums and a good many 
other things from cuttings. 

I like to use the tips, two to four inches 
long. A space in the end of the seed- 
frame, filled with pure sand, is a handy 
place. I soak the sand first, then insert 
the cuttings and firm the sand around 
them. I cover the top with laths and 
burlap and keep the sand moist.~ Within 
a week or two, the cuttings will put out 
roots and new leaves. 

Some plants are best propagated by 
root cuttings, of which there are several 
methods. Others are increased by layer- 





These glorious delphiniums were grown in an 
English garden. One can propagate delphinium 
by seeds, by dividing them and by cuttings 


ing, which in essence is covering a por- 
tion of the stems with dirt. They will 
take root at the point covered. Some 
plants, such as creeping buttercups and 
potentilla, put down roots at each joint, 
and each of these can be severed to make 
a new plant. Still other plants as oenoth- 
era and monarda, put out runners or 
stolons under the ground to come up as 
separate plants which, when dug, will 
make new plants. 


HERE is no space here to go into 
detail about these other methods. 
But in general any piece of a perennial 
with a crown and a root will grow and 
make a new plant, if given water, and 
attention. Many plants can be propa- 
gated by several different methods. Any 
one of which is easy, after you get a little 
experience. All of them are fascinating. 
The main point is to buy a few pack- 
ets or plants the first year, and enlarge 
your range each succeeding season with 
new and different varieties as you grow 
in experience. 








A Home in Harmony 


LELAND A. McBROOM 
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Tinsley & McBroom, Architects 


HOUSE should be first of all a 
home, and only secondarily a 
work of art, for the more nearly 
it fulfills the first function, the 
greater chance it has to fulfill the second. 
A home is really a coordination of three 
arts—architecture, landscape architec- 
ture, and interior decoration. The ex- 
terior architecture should be enhanced, 
as well as related to its setting of grass 
and foliage, by the planting and garden 
design, while the architecture of the 
interior should be a background for the 
furnishings, and they in their turn 
should so harmonize with the design 
that they emphasize its beauty. Thus 
each art complements the others, to 
form a background for that greatest of 
all arts, the art of graceful living. 

When this ideal is approached, I 
would call the result a house in har- 
mony. The radio has flooded the world 
with the harmonies of sound—all we 
need to do is to turn the dials and our 
rooms are filled with music. We react 
instantly: we wish to dance or sing. The 
harmonies of color and design are not so 
easily achieved, and the reaction to 
them is slower and quieter. But they 
influence us every day, even without 
our realizing it, so that they come to 
have an even deeper significance in our 
lives. 

The sad part is the rarity with which 
this ideal is even conceived, much less 
approached. If you think this is undue 
pessimism, just drive about the streets. 
You find houses that should be modest 
and comfortable cottages striving with 
every brick and nail to be English manor 
houses, Italian villas, or Spanish casas, 
defying all logic of sensible planning, 
structural significance and climatic re- 
quirements in an effort to appear some- 
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The soft texture of its white-painted brick 
gleams against the background of foliage 


thing other than they are. The struggle is 
all too evident. 

There are perhaps even more chances 
inside the house than out to spou the 
harmony we wish to achieve. One may 
feel a great, well-nigh irresistible urge to 
drape a shawl over the stair balusier. It 


The dining-room, of blending colors, is 
framed by the archway from the hall 

















may catch the eye, it is true, but it will 
also catch the hand of anyone who tries 
to use the handrail in the way it was in- 
tended to be used. An interior decorator, 
a charming and enthusiastic gentleman, 
once described to me a room he was fur- 
nishing. He would, he said, buila it up 
in an ascending scale of color, and reach 
his climax in a purple velvet cushion on 
a chair. A climax is quite necessary in 
drama, but may I be preserved from 
sitting on one! When we strive too hard 
for effects, we are likely to achieve a 
theatrical quality. We can spend all the 
time and thought we wish; we can have 
beauty, we can have art, but it must 
seem easy and inevitable, for if we force 
it far beyond the point of fulfilling our 
needs, we cease to have harmony. 


N houses, as in people, it is the charm 
of sincerity and unaffected genuine- 
ness that has a lasting appeal. The house 
that welcomes us quietly, but with an 
assurance of beauty and comfort, is che 
one to which we turn with the greatest 
pleasure. Such a house is the one we 
show here. It stands on a wooded hill- 
top. Oneglimpses it first thru the trees. 
The soft texture of its white-painted 
brickwork gleams against a background 
of foliage. The long, low, comfortable 
line of the shingled second story en- 
hances the feeling of solid permanence 
that permeates the whole structure. One 
feels distinctly that this is a home built 
for people to enjoy. There is a whole- 
some welcome about the wide shuttered 
vestibule, as one enters, and the satisfy- 
ing simplicity of the interior fulfills the 
expectations that the exterior of the 
house has aroused. 
As we step thru the hospitably wide 
door, hinged and latched in wrought 
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iron, we find ourselves in a central 
hall running thru the house. There 
is a stairway at the left, while be- 
yond at the end of the hall simply- 
curtained casements charmingly 
frame a view of the garden. The 
walls of the hallway are covered 
with a warm gray paper of a 
quaint design which blends with 
the woodwork, a perfect back- 
ground for the old mirror and the 
few pieces of simple furniture. 

To the right one sees the dining- 
room, with windows curtained 
with blue-green chintz, patterned 
with ivory and dull rose. The 
same blue-green lines the corner 
cupboard, a perfect color to set 
off the rich purple of the glass and 
the gleaming yellow of the quaint- 
ly figured china which rests upon 
its shelves. 

We turn to the left to enter the 
living-room thru an arched door- 
way. A bank of casements to the 
south, with a grouping of easy 
chairs and a side table in front, is 
directly opposite, making an at- 
tractive picture thru the low arch. 
lt at once gives one a feeling of 
quiet and comfort. What a place 
to rest, to chat, to 
read, with the 
greenness of 
the lawn pat- 
terned with soft 
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leaf shadows 
spreading out be- 
fore one! The op- 
posite wall is en- 
tirely paneled with 
vertical boards of 
dull brown oak. 
The fireplace is 
here, with books 
beside it. The low- 
er part of the book- 
shelves, closed 
with doors, forms 
a closet where 
wood may be 
stored, so that a ; 
fire is a matter of He 
only a moment’s 
work. 


()PPOSITE the 
fireplace is a 
davenport with 
the softest of cush- 
ions. Wing chairs, 
slip-covered wing 
chairs, with side 
tables, and well- 
placed lamps com- 
plete the inviting 
furniture groups. The same note of dull 
rose blends the chintzes of curtains and 
slip-covers. The pattern and color are 
both lovely with the plain walls and 
soft gray rug. 

A door at the end of the room leads 
to a screened porch of ample dimensions, 
which overlooks a delightful garden. 
There is another door connecting the 
porch with the hallway, so that it is 
easily accessible to the kitchen. The 
everyday routine of house- 
keeping has not been neg- 
lected. The convenience 
of the well-planned and 
well-equipped kitchen 
would delight any house- 
wife. The inviting break- 
fast room solves the prob- 
lem of the children’s meals. 














The combination of 
old oak paneling and 
of books is restful 





























The walls of the 
hall are covered 
wuh gray paper 


The front door is a 
summer shelter and 
a winter vestibule 
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A downstairs lavatory facili- 
tates the frequent washing of small 
hands, grimy from play in the 
sandpile. Harmony, after all, 
rests in good measure upon com- 
fort 

It is a little effort to mount the 
easy stairway, for we must ex- 
plore the upstairs too. There is a 
sleeping-porch, directly above the 
living-porch, opening both into 
the upper hallway and into the 
master’s bedroom. On the north 
there are two bedrooms, the guest 
room and the children’s room. The 
master’s bedroom, which is over 
the living-room, is large, with win- 
dows on three sides, with two large 
closets and with the greatest com- 
fort of all—its own bath. We find 
here, too, quiet, plain, creamy 
walls, quaint chintzes and old 
walnut. 


T took a certain amount of con- 

triving to get the stairway to 
the third floor where the maid's 
room (if one hasa maid) is placed. 
Well insulated against both heat 
and cold, with its own lavatory, it 
is airy and comfortable, but it 
must be reached. The first floor 
area is large enough to give the 
size of rooms we want, and it 
gives us comfortable bedroom 
space on the second floor. We 
don’t want to make the bedrooms 
any smaller but we must have a 
stair, so we enlarge the second 
floor by pushing it out in front. 
The overhang solves the practical 
problem of a stairway as well as 
giving quaintness to the exterior. 

This house grows out of the 
needs of its occupants. It con- 
forms to the idea of harmony be- 
tween the practical and the 
esthetic, in which it is not necess- 
ary to sacrifice either element to 
help the other. 

The real charm of the house is 
difficult to describe, for the very 
essence of charm is its elusiveness, 
it can never be analyzed com- 
pletely. But this house is har- 
monious, we feel sure, because it 
is a home first of all, and only 
secondarily is it, in its own way, 
a work of art. (Cont. an page8$ 
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Baroness Schroeder is a highly-rated, 
delicately-colored peony. The flowers 
are large, freely produced; very fragrant 


HEN you enjoy the glorious blooming peonies in May 
and June, you are seeing beauty that has outlived 


kingdoms and empires, beauty that is older than 

Christianity itself, for we have records of these flowers 
for over nineteen hundred years. Pliny, the great Roman 
naturalist, who lived from 23 to 79 A. D., tells us of them in 
his writings, and of the medicinal quality of their roots. The 
species that he mentions are now known to us as the old- 
fashioned red peonies of our great-grandmother’s gardens. In 
mythology, the peony goes back even farther than this, to the 
time of gods and goddesses, for the peony gets its name from 
Paeon, a physician to the gods who is supposed to have healed 
the wounds of the god Mars with the root of this plant. 

While the dictionary gives us pe-o-ny as the correct pronunci- 
ation, we can readily see how the old-fashioned name of ‘“‘piney” 
came about, for the Latin and botanical name of this species of 
plant is P-a-e-o-n-i-a, Paeonia, for the ancient old doctor of 
mythology. 

Thanks to naturalists and plant enthusiasts, however, the 
peony of today, is far superior to the “‘piney”’ of long ago. A 
great deal of the credit for this improvement belongs to the 
American Peony Society organized some twenty years ago, to 
promote interest in this the most beautiful of flowers. 

This society has divided the Chinese peony into eight types, 
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In selecting your peonies for next year, investigate 
the single and Japanese types. These varieties 
make charming accents in the peony border 


Getting Ready for Next 
Year’s Peony Parade 


It Is Time Now to Order Your 


Roots for September Setting 


MARJORIE STANDART EAKIN 


in order that every peony grower may be familiar with, and 
read intelligently the description of peonies, wherever they 
appear. They are the following: 

First, the Single, or those with a single row of wide guards 
and a center of yellow pollen bearing stamens. 

Second, the Semi-double, or those with several rows of wide 
petals, a center of stamens and partially transformed petaloids. 
Many of the reds are of this type. 

Third, the Japanese. These have wide guards the same as 
singles, but with the stamens and antlers greatly enlarged into 
narrow thick petaloids of various colors tipped with vestiges of 
yellow antlers without pollen. 

Fourth, the Anemone, which is a step farther in the process 
of doubling with the stamens a!l transformed into short narrow 
petals, forming a round cushion in the center of the flower. 

Fifth is the Crown. In this type, wide petals are developed 
in the center of the flower, forming a higher crown with the 
short narrow petals forming a collar around it. Often the crown 
and guards are of one color and the collar of another or lighter 
shade. 


IXTH is the Bomb. In this next step all the central petals 

are uniformly wide, approaching the guards, but distinctly 

differentiated from them, forming a globe-shaped center with- 
out collar or crown. 

Seventh. The Semi-rose comes next and has a form in which 
petals are all uniformly wide, but loosely built, with a few 
pollen-bearing stamens visible or nearly concealed. The Edulis 
superba is of this type. 

Eighth and last is the Rose type,in (Continued on page 34 
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Set a white cottage on a carpet of living green; add some children in gay garments 
. for color notes and you have a picture which can truly be called “Home” 
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The Art of Lawn Making 


OW do you manage to have 

such a beautiful lawn?” asked 

an American tourist of an old 

English gardener. . “That is 

easy,’ replied the gardener. “You 

simply prepare the seed bed carefully; 

sow clean seeds; roll; weed; water; 
fertilize and mow—after a hundred years 

of such practice you have a real lawn.” 

The first part of the Englishman’s 
reply was absolutely correct, for we must 
have a good seed bed and clean seeds 
and we must give our lawns good care if 
we wish to achieve that longed-for carpet 
of living green. We need not, however, 
wait a hundred years for our reward; the 
results of our labors are soon evident in 
lawn making. 

The lawn area must be considered as a 
permanent crop, and as such the prepara- 
tion of the soil is of paramount impor- 
tance. Proper drainage is the first essen- 
tial. The soil should never be waterlogged, 
a condition which is often caused by poor 
surface grade or by the absence of sub- 
soil drainage. Gentle sloping of the sur- 
face and under-draining help matters con- 
siderably. If drains are found necessary, 
a four-inch tile placed at a depth of two 
feet and with a drop of one-eighth inch to 
every foot will serve effectively. 

The texture of an ideal lawn is loam. 
Sandy soils are bettered by the addition 
of dry pulverized clay, while stiff clay 
soils are improved by the admixture of 
sand and humus materials. Three or 
four inches of clay in the case of sandy 
soils, and the same amount of sand in the 
case of stiff clay soils may be incorporated 
with advantage, together with a three or 


Growing Two Blades of Grass 
Where Only One Grew Before 


ALEX LAURIE 


Michigan State College 


four-inch layer of humus. When these 
materials are thoroly mixed by plowing 
or spading, a fair substitute for loam is 
obtained. 

The humus content of the soil is an 
important factor in maintaining the fer- 
tility. Organic matter performs the func- 
tions of increasing water-holding capacity, 
of bettering aeration, and of furnishing 
the necessary friendly bacteria, which in 
turn aid in making the various nutrients 
available to the plants. Organic matter 
also furnishes many of the nutrients and 
assists in proper drainage. For these 
reasons in the initial preparation, it is 
necessary to use humus material as well 
as commercial fertilizers. 


ARNYARD manure is the most com- 
mon of the humus materials used. 
The only objection that may be raised to 
its use is its weed-carrying capacity, but 
even that may be overlooked if the ma- 
nure is incorporated deeply in the soil, 
and if it is used in well-rotted form. For 
a four-inch layer, about one ton per 1,000 
square feet is required. 

Sheep manure, leaf mold and peat are 
other materials often recommended for 
maintaining fertility. Their usefulness, 
however, lies in later applications. Their 
cost is too great for the initial incorpora- 
tion in the soil, in proportion to the good 
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they do. Peat may be used to advan- 
tage if about 10 percent manure is 
added to it. The manure addition will 
furnish the needed organisms which 
are lacking in the peat. Outside of 
this one factor, peat is probably as 
good, and in some cases even better 
than the manure, and in addition is clean, 
free of weeds and easily obtained and 
applied. One hundred pounds will cover 
an area of one hundred square feet, four 
inches deep. 


INCE the actual nutrient value of 

these various humus materials is very 
low, additional materials must be sup- 
plied at the time of preparation of the 
soil. The lack of phosphorus is note- 
worthy in many of our lands and since 
this material is not very soluble, it may 
be applied at the time of the initial prepa- 
ration. Acid phosphate (16 to 20 percent) 
should be added at the rate of 25 to 50 
pounds to every 1,000 square feet. Bone- 
meal will serve the same purpose, and 
may be applied at the same rate as acid 
phosphate. The use of a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer may be deferred until 
later. 

After the soil has been thus prepared, 
well pulverized and graded, presenting a 
fine surface for the reception of the seed, 
the question of the time of seeding should 
be given consideration. The best time to 
seed a lawn is either in August or early 
in the spring. The various lawn grasses 
root and stool best during the cool weather 
of early fall and early spring. When sown 
during these favorable seasons, the grasses 
produce short, (Continued on page 60 
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FTER the question, ““What color 

chair shall I buy?’ comes always 

the plaintive query, ‘“‘Where 

shall I put it when I get it?”’ For 
the problem of room arrangement goes 
hand in hand with that of wise choice of 
color. 

The four illustrations on these two 
pages constitute a pictorial course of 
study on the principles of furniture ar- 
rangement. Some of the subjects illus- 
trated are scale; balance; center of inter- 
est; objects of central interest; expedients 
for making a room seem larger; sky-line 
devices; creating conversational group- 
ings; correct tone relationship between 
floor and walls; and correct and incorrect 
ways to hang pictures. If you have any 
problems connected with any of the sub- 
jects mentioned, this article is for you. 

That which makes this story and the 
pictures doubly interesting and useful is 
the fact that they portray in graphic 
fashion an actual operation whereby a 
small, crowded, inadequately furnished 
and badly ‘arranged living- 
room was re-created—made 
beautiful and livable—sim- 
ply by applying the com- 
mon sense laws of interior 
decoration to the problem. 

The two smaller illustra- 
tions show you the room as 
it was described in a letter 
written by a_ perplexed 
homemaker. The very wall 
spaces, location and dimen- 
sions of door and window 
openings have been repro- 
duced and photographed, 
as well as the articles of 
furniture and their place- 
ment in the room, not omit- 
ting the tone relationships 
between walls, floor and 
floor covering. 

The letter reads in part: 
“The room is 114% by 20 
feet in size; the walls are 
papered in a deep tan, al- 
most a brown color, and are 
broken up by three door 
openings and two very wide 
window openings. The rug 
is a 9 by 12 Wilton in deep 
brown, black, and soft hues 
of rose, blue and tan and 
does not fit the room well, 
for-it leaves a 12-inch mar- 
gin at the sides and a 48- 
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The sofa occu- 


inch margin at the ends. 
pies the only wall space long enough to 


accommodate it, but its distance from 
windows deprives its occupants from 
satisfactory lighting on their books or 
hand work. There is no wall long enough 
for my library table so it stands in the 
middle of the floor. I could use it in the 
hall if another type of table could be 
fitted into the living-room to better ad- 
vantage. I really need another easy chair 
and table and a bookcase, and I would 
get them if places could be found for them. 


HERE are no draperies at the win- 
dows—only glass curtains. I would 
like draperies, but I fear they would cut 
up the wall spaces still more and aggra- 
vate the present atmosphere of unrest 
and congestion. Can you tell me how to 
make the room less crowded and more 
livable?” 
Just what step would you consider the 
first step to take to cure that room of its 
infirmities? Wouldn’t you begin with 


We Make Over 
An Ugly Room 


Tables on the bias, pictures hung without 
relation to furniture—almost every known 
rule has been violated in the room 
at left. 


ROSS CRANE 


Now look at the photo below 


getting the background, the walls and 
floor, into logical relationship? One of the 
five expedients for making a room seem 
larger, you know, is to do the walls in 
light tones. 

Suppose we take a look at the room as 
it was “before taking’’ interior relation- 
ship. The two smaller illustrations at the 
top of these two pages show one end and 
the two side walls. There you have the 
dark walls crowding in on the furniture. 
There, in both pictures, you find the 
library table standing cat-a-cornered and 
clogging up the floor space and the spinet 
desk also placed cat-a-cornered. There 
also you see the light-toned floor, against 
which the dark rug stands out in startling 
contrast, stridently calling attention to 
the disparity in size between rug and floor. 


OW look at the two larger pictures at 
the bottom of these pages, showing 

the reconstructed room: the same room 
identically, but how transformed! The 
light-toned wallsimpart an air of spacious- 


There are actually more pieces of furniture in this room than in the 
photograph above, but space and restful orderliness have been 
created by re-grouping the articles according to use and relationship 
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“Before and After” Photo- 
graphs Show What Com- 


mon Sense Can Do 


Another corner of the living-room before rear- 
rangement. The light floor emphasizes the lack 
of proportion between the rug-size and room- 
size. “‘Cluttered’’ is the appropriate adjective 


ness; the dark-toned floor ties in with the 
rug and camouflages the line of demarca- 
tion between them, making it difficult 
to see where the rug ends and the floor 
begins, which is another device for mak- 
ing a room seem larger. 

What other changes have been made? 
Quite a number, the most obvious one 
being the removal of the obstruction in 
the middle of the floor space. 


HE library table bas now become a 

console table in the hall; while a gate- 
leg table, which-is so conveniently collap- 
sible, has been substituted for it—not in 
the center of the floor, but at one end of 
the davenport, thus becoming a useful 
and roomy end-table. 

And what has become of the daven- 
port? It has been moved over to the wall 
opposite its old location. But the writer 
of the letter declared there was no wall 
space for it except where it originally 
stood! To be sure, but the space in front 
of the windows where it now stands is a 
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natural position for the sofa, providing 
light where it is most needed. Here the 
davenport becomes a nucleus for a cozy 
conversational center, which is created 
by the addition of end-tables, lamps, 
coffee table and two arm chairs. 

Now compare this ensemble, this order- 
ly mobilization of the units, with that 
shown in the two small photographs. In 
these you find no evidence whatever of 
planning for convenience, for good light- 
ing, for social intercourse. There is no 
logical grouping of related articles for 
use; no organization, no order, no unity. 
The furniture is scattered about in a hap- 
hazard sort of way, almost as if the things 
had been left just where movers dumped 
them when they carried them in from the 
delivery truck. 


HERE is father’s place in this “scat- 
teration”? Or mother’s? What use 
can be served by that table in the middle 
of the floor, or the beautiful lamp on it? 
There are a lamp and table absolutely 


Taken from the same spot as the one above, this photograph shows 
the new placing of the davenport, in order that the windows 
and draperies behind it may add height to this low piece 

















wasted. One sees no evidence whatever 
of family occupancy, which accounts for 
the lack of homelikeness or livableness in 
the room. 

One invaluable means for creating a 
sense of order and unity in a room is a 
center of interest: some grouping or fea- 
ture of outstanding decorative or utili- 
tarian importance, such as, for instance, 
the mantelpiece and the fireside group- 
ing, or @ piano group. 


HIS room contains neither of these 

properties, but in its reorganized con- 
dition it does possess a center of interest. 
The “conversational center’ described 
was converted into a decorative center of 
interest by the simple device of introduc- 
ing a suitable amount of decorative inter- 
est in the wall space above the daven- 
port. The window draperies did the 
trick. 

These colorful cretonne hangings, united 
at the top by a cornice molding painted in 
the same colors, carry the decorative 
interest (provided by color 
and pattern) up to an eleva- 
tion which satisfies the eye 
and the mind. In some 
compositions this decora- 
tive interest is provided by 
means of a picture of ade- 
quate dimensions or a 
group of smaller pictures; 
in others by a mirror; in 
still others, by a fabric wall- 
hanging of some sort. 

In this instance the win- 
dow draperies are utilized 
not only as a frame for the 
windows, but also as a wall- 
hanging, carrying the colors 
of rug and upholstery into 
the upper levels of the wall 
arca, thereby incorporating 
sofa, chairs, pictures and 
draperies into a_ unified, 
decorative composition 
which because of its very 
mass and height dominates 
the room. 

If you will look again at 
the first photograph, you 
will find that the home- 
maker tried, after a fash- 
ion, to build up a center cf 
interest, to use the sofa, 
end-table and picture as the 
component factors; but 
they (Continued on page 76 



































How to Get the Most 
Out of Your Furnace 


GOVE HAMBIDGE 





















































A room may be heated unobtrusively 
by the use of spindles to mask the 
source, as underneath a china case 


O a primitive man, it would seem 
that the heating of a modern home 
is done by magic, so far a cry it is 
from his cave fire to the modern 
heating plant. But how wonderful the 
miracle of that first fire must have seemed 
to him as he sat beside it warming his 
shins and coughing in the good old smc* e! 

When someone, perhaps a bright cave- 
wife, got the idea of making a hole in the 
roof, we had chimneys and fireplaces. 
Comforting, but far from perfect; you sat 
in the inglenook writing, and your knees 
roasted while the ink froze in your ink- 
horn; going to bed was like an adventure 
into the arctic regions. Then someone 
thought of enclosing the fire, and stoves 
came along—gorgeous big stoves of tile, 
little pot-bellied stoves of iron. But a lot 
of stoves are a lot of trouble; why not 
have one whopper of a stove that would 
do for the whole house? So furnaces were 
born, and queer contraptions they were 
at first; you had to watch them like a cat 
to keep them on the job. 

They were the granddaddies of the 
modern heating plant, which has moved 
summer permanently into our homes. To- 
day we can have any degree of heat we 
want, perfectly controlled. We have our 
choice of many fuels—wood, coke, soft 
coal, hard coal, oil, gas, electricity. We 
can choose from among several types of 
heating plants—steam, hot water, warm 
air, in scores of different forms. And the 
scientists and manufacturers are so busy 
finding out new facts about heating, and 
inventing improved devices of one kind or 
another, that even the expert finds it 
hard to keep up with the progress that is 
being made. 

Today, insofar as selecting a heating 
plant is concerned, we are in the position 
of the small child who has to choose be- 
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‘ing plant today is: don’t 







With the modern furnace, little 
space is required, and the base- 
ment may be made attractive 


tween chocolate layer cake and ice cream 
for dessert. In the old days you just 
bought any old furnace, had the thing put 
in by the tinsmith, and that was the end 
of it; if you were lucky, everything was 
fine. That day is past. The first thing to 
keep in mind when you are buying a heat- 
depend on 
guesswork or rule-of-thumb methods. 
Heating is now an exact science; experts 
will figure everything for you, including 
the proper sizes of boilers, pipes, radi- 
ators, furnaces, ducts, and registers. If 
you use the service that is available today, 
you can sit tight and let a technically 
trained man do the headwork for you. 
Leaving fireplaces and stoves out of 


If you place a radiator 
under the window seat, be 
sure to increase the radiation 


account, there are two main 
ways of heating your house: 
by radiation, or by sending 
a stream of warm air into 
the rooms. In the first case, 
you use radiators filled with 
steam or hot water which 
is carried by pipes from a 
boiler. Until recently, these 
radiators were of three 
types, column, window, and 
wall, and to heat a certain 
space you simply got a radi- 
ator of a certain size. But 
those busy scientists have 
found that size is by no 
means the only thing that 
counts. Thedesignand the 
shape of the radiator, its 
location in the room, and 
other factors, have just as 
much to do with its effi- 
ciency. The result is that we have strange 
new radiators, smaller and more attrac- 
tive than the old type, operating on dif- 
ferent principles, and often made of met- 
als other than cast iron. Developments 
have been so rapid in this field that data 
is not yet completely standardized. 


O*XE of the new developments is the 
concealed radiator, which marks 
something of a revolution in the idea of 
radiator heating. Broadly speaking, a 
radiator heats a room in two ways: first, 
directly, by heating the surrounding air, 
which is then circulated thru the room— 
this is called convection; second, indi- 
rectly, by heating the walls, which then 
give off heat to the room—this is called 
radiation. But a warm wall gives off heat 
on both sides; it contributes heat to the 
room, but it also steals heat from the 
room. Heating with “‘radiators”’ is a more 
wasteful method of heating than heating 
with concealed conductors. 

These newer radiators are designed to 
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Brings Forth Interesting ~ 
New Devices 


The Evolution of the Heating Plant 
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A radiator cover saves the 
draperies from the dirt, and 
it adds humidity to the room 


heat by convection only, 
instead of by both methods 
together, as with the older 
radiators. The heating sur- 
face is covered by a metal 
cabinet, with openings of 
the proper size at the bot- 
tom and the top. This cab- 
inet acts much like a chim- 
ney. Air passes to the radi- 
ator at the bottom, flows 
over it, becomes heated, 
and passes out into the 
room at the top. Some- 
times these new radiators 
are wholly concealed in the 
wall, thus eliminating one 
of the sore spots that bother 
architects and interior deco- 
rators. So far, tests show 
that the new method gives 
better diffusion of heat than 
the old. For most efficient use, the older 
type of radiator should be placed on the 
outside wall, preferably under a window. 
It, too, may be covered—there are many 
types of radiator covers on the market. 
But before covering a radiator, it is just 
as well to consult the manufacturer of 
your heating plant. A properly designed 
cover of the right shape and size, using 
the chimney principle, may increase the 
efficiency of the radiator by as much as 
10 percent, but the wrong kind may de- 
crease its efficiency by as much as 35 
percent. A similar caution goes with re- 
gard to painting radiators. Most paints 
will not affect their heating capacity, but 
experiments show that flake metal paints, 
such as aluminum and bronze, may de- 
crease the heat value by almost 10 per- 
cent. Painting with white enamel, white 
zine and gray paint gives a light increase 
in efficiency. These figures I get from the 
American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, a non-commercial, non- 
partisan organization of experts. Oh, I 



































A modern warm-air furnace 
which is equipped with an 
automatic fireman 


tell you, those heating fellows have the 
thing down to a fine point these days! 

If you decide to use steam for heating 
your home, you have your choice of four 
systems—gravity one-pipe, two-pipe, va- 
por, or vacuum. 

The one-pipe system is the least ex- 
pensive to install. A single pipe brings 
steam to each radiator; the hot steam 
from the boiler goes thru all of the piping 
and the radiators, the water condensed as 
it cools, flows back to the boiler thru the 
steam pipe. For this reason the correct 
size pipe is important. Air valves must 
be used on all radiators so as to let out 
the air as the steam fills them. The steam 
supply valve to the radiator must be 
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The problem of draperies around 
the heating element is solved by 
@ new type placed in the wall 


éither left wide open or kept entirely 
closed. If it is only partly open, water 
will be. retained in the radiator, and you 
will be bothered with the crackling and 
slamming that comes from steam trying 
to get in while water is trying to get out. 

The gravity two-pipe system, not so 
often used in residences today, has one 
pipe to bring steam to the radiator and 
another to take the water away. The 
two-pipe system also requires an air 
valve on each radiator. 

The vapor system is generally a two- 
pipe system specially designed to operate 
at very low pressure. In this system the 
steam cannot enter the return lines, nor 
can water back up in them. There are no 
air valves on the radiators: indeed, the 
air passes into the return pipes, from 
whence it is eliminated by means of 
automatic valves. In some cases these 
valves are made to let air out but not in 
again, so that a partial vacuum is formed 
thruout the system, thus aiding in the 
quick and eyen distribution of steam. 


the vapor system, the steam supply 
valves to the radiators can be kept 
closed part way if desired, so that the 
heat supplied to any room can be very 
closely regulated. 

The vacuum system is similar to the 
vapor system except that a constant 
vacuum is kept on the whole system by 
means of a pump which circulates vapor 
at much lower temperatures, but this 
system is only necessary for use in quite 
large houses. 

A hot-water plant, of course, uses water 
in place of steam as the heating medium. 
In installing such a plant, two of the chief 
points to bear in mind are: first, to have 
your supply and return pipes carefully 
and correctly laid (Continued on page 63 
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He is gray of hair, gentle and soft-voiced, almost hesi- 
tant, altho his phrases fall like clanking iron, or ring 

















like true bells, of every-day life and the people he loves 


Walt Mason in His Garden 


He Calls Himself “The Ignorant Gardener,” But 
He Has the Wisdom of Those Who Love Nature 


GENTLE man, who loves human- 
ity, flowers, trees and “the deep- 
voiced neighboring ocean,” such 
is Walt Mason, who has written 

a prose rhyme every week-day for the past 
twenty years. 

Looking recently over the yellowed 
files of a weekly newspaper published in 
1885, I read one of Walt Mason’s prose 
rhymes. His career in his unique role, 
therefore, goes back more than forty 
years, altho it was twenty years ago that 
he began his unexampled career of unin- 
terrupted production in his chosen field. 
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Now he lives restfully, half-way up the 
hill from the Pacific Ocean, in the little 
town of La Jolla, north of San Diego, 
California, each day mailing his whimsi- 
cal, kindly, scintillating rhyme across the 
continent to his publishers, who in turn 
broadcast it to the press of the United 
States and Canada. 

The town of La Jolla, in a large sense, 
is Walt Mason’s garden, for he spends his 
time driving or walking about the town, 
talking to the neighbors and formulating 
the quaint philosophy for which he is 
noted even beyond the nation’s bounds. 


La Jollameans “The Cove,” I was told 
by a chatty resident, but some of the 
citizens would change the spelling, tho 
retaining the Spanish pronunciation, by 
calling it “La Joya,’ meaning “The 
Jewel.”” And a jewel it is, resting as it 
does on the curve of the coast, where the 
glistening surf beats and throws white 
spray into the moonlight, and where the 
hillside is covered with the incomparable 
verdure of southern California. This is 
the setting of the jewel. 

The waves come in with such vivid 
blues and greens that they seem almost 
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The Mason home is a modest bungalow, nest- 
ling in a luxuriant garden where the mod- 
ern “Good Gray Poet’ walks under blue skies 


to be colored with pigment. As 
they near the shore they topple 
over leisurely, going down as a 
row of dominoes is toppled. A 
multitude of sea-birds nest in 
the face of the cliff and in the 
coves that gave the town its 
name. No wonder Walt Mason 
said to me, “I love the ocean.” 


N 1908 Walt Mason was in evi- 
dence at an editorial conven- 
tion. He had just “arrived,” and 
then he called himself ‘“‘The Fat 
Bard.” “I weigh 240 pounds in 
the shade,” he said of himself 
at that time. His rugged archi- 
tecture led one of his admirers at 
the convention to say of him 
that he looked as tho he had 
been hewed out of a piece of 
black oak. Today he is just as 
pungent, perhaps even more skiuful in craftsmanship, and 
of still wider observation, but he is not so large in body. He 
is gray of hair, gentle and soft-voiced, almost hesitant, altho 
his phrases fall like clanking iron, or ring like true bells, of 
everyday life and the people he loves. 

I talked with him in his garden and in his living-room. Altho 
he does not pretend to know much about gardening, he was, 
at the time, taking a great deal of interest in the pruning of a 
distinctive tree that he has in front of his house. Along the 
coast the common name for it is “monkey-puzzle,” and the 
scientific name attaches it to the Araucaria family of conifers. 

“A professor from Berkeley came down here a year or two 
ago and told me that this tree is a very rare specimen,” Walt 
Mason said. 

At the south side of the house and in the small patio in the 
rear he showed me his climbing lantanas and calla lilies, both 
in bloom. A large hibiscus was 
also putting forth its flaming red 
blossoms, and he had a large 
century plant which formed a 
center of attention. Within the 
patio there is a banana palm, 
ferns, and a profusion of shrubs, 
vines and flowers. He likes roses 
best of all, and has a well-chosen 
variety. 

At the rear of the lot is a 
garage and a small one-room 
cottage which serves as a guest- 
room. He has many visitors— 
literary men, artists, musicians 
and former neighbors from the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Ohio and other places where he 
worked as a newspaperman. 

We went into the house and 
he told me a little of his life and 
his points of view. “My wants 
are simple,” he said. “I keep a 





Walt Mason and his wife are lifelong chums 
and co-workers in the fascinating task of 


homemaking, on a hill overlooking the Pacific 





An unusual tree of a species of Araucaria 
furnishes a unique accent to the fore part of 
the garden, and shades the Masons’ front porch 


good car and like to drive a great 
deal. Mrs. Mason and I love 
the ocean, and spend a lot of 
time out-of-doors. I like to talk 
with the man at the filling sta- 
tion or with the one at the store. 
When I was a boy 13 years old 
I was nearly drowned. My 
brother pulled me out of the 
water almost unconscious. That 
experience cost me my hearing. 
Because of this fact, of course, 
I can’t get much out of a public 
entertainment, and so I get my 
music from my phonograph.” 
He showed me his large collec- 
tion of records, which includes 
the very best of music. 

He spoke briefly of his life 
history, and mentioned the 
beautiful home that he built at 
Emporia, Kansas, when he was 
working on William Allen White’s newspaper, the Gazette. “I 
like it better out here, in this small bungalow, tho,” he con- 
fided. 

Just then Mrs. Mason entered the room. “But you worked 
hard to build it, daddy,” she said. “It was a beautiful house 
because you built it by your own work. Every cent was earned 
by writing verse.” 

Little by little it came out, then, that the Emporia home, a 
photograph of which they showed me, was built on the pay-as- 
you-go theory, that Mr. Mason worked so hard and lovingly 
during the planning and building period that he made every 
payment as it came due. 


URELY such a home must have been a great inspiration to 
them, for it stood as a monument to a worthy work of life 
well done. In their La Jolla bungalow of six rooms, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason and their adopted 
daughter, Mary, live quietly 
and unostentatiously, chatting 
with neighbors and living like 
the average American depicted 
in Mason’s verse. 
The background of this re- 
markable writer should be 
‘ known in order that his work 
may be fully appreciated. Be- 
cause of his modesty, it is hard 
to pry this information out of 
him, for he dislikes talking 
about himself. It was not at all 
difficult, however, to realize that 
he is truly self-made, since his 
father died when Walt was four 
years old and his mother when 
he was 15. Undergoing many 
vicissitudes, he at last drifted 
into the occupation of news- 
paper reporter and knocked 
about (Continued on page 8? 





Add More Interest to Your Home 
by Foundation Plantings 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 


HERE are few homes that 

do not have some planting 

around the foundation. There 

may be no trees, no shrubs 

along the boundary lines and no 

flower garden, but funds are almost 

always available for getting some 

growing things close to the walls of 
the house. 

Strange to say, the most frequent 

mistake in this kind of planting is 


Landscape Architect 





| Key to Planting List 


Key Latin Name 


1 


Evergreens 
Common Name 
Taxus baccata—English Yew 


great question whether such planting 
is not far better in the flower garden 
roper or in a border at the base of 
undary line shrub plantings. 
With shrub plantings alone, how- 
ever, care should be given that the 
foundation is exposed now and then, 
that we may see by contrast the real 
support of the house. The corners of 
the house look better if heavily foiled 
with planting, not only to soften what 


aes ‘ ~s 2 Thuja occidentalis Hort. Var.—American : ) 
not in its scarcity but in its over- Pyramidalis Arborvitae is frequently a hard line of masonry, 
abundance. 3 Plans maine aiine~Meste Pas but also to appear to support these 
When once started to make this acai ia, structural strong points in the house 
adornment, people feel that they Seppo. heme ae architecture. 
. . 4 Acanthopanax pentaphyllum—Fiveleaved | - 
must obliterate all signs of the foun- Avalie To pick out the entrance and em- 
dation walls entirely and blanket | | ' : phasize it with strong planting is 
. . e |} | 5 Berberis thunbergi—Japanese Barberry | . , 4 
them with foliage and flowers. The Sar ee eg: carey eres most effective. Here pyramidal ever- 
resulting effect sometimes is the ap- | | 7 Forsythia suspensa—Weeping Forsythia | greens are used to advantage, con- 
parent choking of the house, many 8 Ligustrum regelionum—Regel’s Privet trasting the usual horizontal lines of 
times eventually hiding most of the || 9 Philadelphus Hort. Var.—Virginal Mock- the house and focusing attention on 
first-floor windows so that they seem | | orange the entrance itself, which is of domi- 
to struggle to peep out thru the 10 Philadelphus lemonei — Lemoine Mock- nant interest. Of course these ever- 
band that encircles them. | | orange greens should be bordered or ‘“‘faced- 
Then, again, perennials or annuals | | 11 Rosa hugonis—Hugonis Rose down” with lower spreading sorts of 
will be planted against the house 12 Spiraea Hort. Var.—Garland Spirea either evergreens or deciduous shrubs 
walls where they may be of easy 13 Spiraea Hort. Var.—Vanhoutte Spirea to give them finish and refinement. 
14 Syringe persica—Persian Lilac In our plan here illustrated the 


aecess from the house. At first glance 
such a scheme seems logical and 
feasible but more mature considera- 
tion brings up the question of ap- 


ili esietnan + | 


pyramidal evergreen is placed in the 
angle of the house wall to soften it 
with the lower spreading yew about 





;ropriateness. Are such plants in character and proportion 
with the walls that tower over them? Will they not be dwarfed 
and seem out of scale? Unless selected with care some may 
even clash inharmoniously, as when bright red salvia comes 
against cherry red brick. Consequently there is frequently a 


the entrance steps. The evergreens also serve another pleasing 
purpose, their dark green color in winter is unusually cheerful 
in the bareness of that season, particularly with newly fallen 
snow on the branches. 


The shrubs should be chosen not only (Continued on page 69 
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VERY small house may com- 
bine architectural distine- 
tion with economy. That is 
proven by the ‘experience of 

a newly-married couple, an architect 
and “Chips,”’ an old ship’s carpenter. 
Their story is a genuine romance of 
homemaking. The housing problem 
ordinarily presents a serious difficulty to 
the young and newly-married professional 
man. He and his wife are likely to have 
good tastes in living, while the income 
of the beginner in any profession is 
uncertain and often meager. Buying a 
home on monthly payments is sometimes 
out of the question because of the uncer- 
tainty of the family budget. To rent or 
buy a cheaper house in the suburbs may 
be unsatisfactory because of the time 
and money spent in transportation. With 
capital enough it would be possible to 
buy a lot in a desirable district and build 
the first unit of a house so designed that 
it could be added to from time to time, 
but this has not proven a 
success, since the tastes of 
newly-married people and 
styles of houses are likely 
to undergo changes. 

One young doctor and his 
wife solved the problem by 
buying a lot in a desirable 
location, building the ga- 
rage at the rear and living 
in it until such time as they 
can afford’ the type of home 
they desire. Because the 
couple realized that the ga- 
rage would have to be their 
home for a number of years 
they went to an architect 
and presented their prob- 
lem. 

“We do not wish the size 
of the garage-house to be 
more than eighteen by 





The Story of How a Newly-Married 
Couple Solved the Housing Problem “I.” 


ALFRED L. GEHRI 


twenty feet, the usual size for a two-car 
garage,”’ they told the architect. “The 
cost should not run over $2,000, including 
your fee. There should be a living-room 
with a fireplace, a comfortable kitchen, a 
breakfast nook, a compleie bathroom, 
and a large and a small bedroom. Above 
all, we do not want the place to look like 
a temporary shack, because it will have 
to be our home for five or eight years.” 
“That is a rather large order for a mere 
architect to fill,” smiled the architect, 
“but it can be done, and I would enjoy 
working it out. In a small place such as 
you have outlined the important point is 
the matter of proportion, and to be suc- 
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Silas E. Nelson, 
Architect 


This house was built for less than $2,000, and u 
attains real distinction in architecture and convenience 


Home Is My Fo‘castle 


cessful you will have to furnish it 
with equipment in harmony with its 


The plans as finally evolved called 
for a complete one and one-half story, 
double-constructed, shingled dwell- 
ing, eighteen by twenty feet, so de- 
signed that it could be easily con- 

verted into a garage. The living-room, 
kitchen (with a small breakfast nook), 
and bathroom were placed downstairs, 
while upstairs were two good-sized bed- 
rooms. [Everything was drawn and speci- 
fied to a scale commensurate with the size 
of the house. The fireplace was designed 
to burn sixteen-inch stove wood. 


HE inside doors were two by six and 

one-half foot stock pattern; the win- 
dows were what is technically known as 
“barn sash,”’ and to save expensive hard- 
ware they were hinged so as to swing out. 
The kitchen was to have a combination 
cupboard and worktable built across one 
end. Provision was made 
for additional cupboards 
wherever possible. 

The doctor had asked an 
old ship’s carpenter, who 
was noted for his excellent 
workmanship and rugged 
honesty, to make an esti- 
mate of the cost of the 
building. The old crafts- 
man studied the drawings, 
measured them, wiped his 
steel-rimmed spectacles, 
and then muttered some- 
thing (Continued on p. 29 


The living-room is a _ rare 
achievement in comfort and 
in the utilization of space 
by built-in features 
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A fitting climax to a delightful garden is this brown shingled 


studio which fits so beautifully into the landscape. 
wonder it has been called, ‘‘a place where dreams convene” 
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Our Old Barn Becomes 
A Garden Studio 


HAT,” said our hostess, indicating 

the story-book shingled studio at 

the head of the garden, with lilac 

and hawthorn and old-fashioned 
yellow roses growing around it, “is our 
old barn.” 

Our astonishment couldn’t have been 
greater had we been told that the Field 
museum was once a dance hall. And 
that is the way the Cope garden studio 
impresses everyone who sees it. Not one 
person in twenty-five would ever guess its 
humble origin. 

How it was done is a story that will 
fire the imagination of any man or wom- 
an fortunate enough to have a garden, the 
necessary ambition, and a few raw ma- 
terials. For, a visit to the Cope studio 
engenders a strong “go thou and do like- 
wise” spirit. Surprising numbers of de- 
serted barns, empty garages, and for- 
saken shacks in Des Moines byways, 
heretofore coldly ignored as blots on the 
landscape, are now viewed with a calcu- 
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RACHEL HAWTHORNE 


lating and covetous eye. Almost any of 
them, Mrs. Cope assured us, can be trans- 
formed into something which friends, 
family and gardeners, in particular, will 
consider a retreat of retreats. 

It is necessary to “cut back” (as the 
movies say) some six or seven years to 
track down the birth of the big idea. The 
scene opens with the woman of the house 
working in her garden. A sudden shower 
descends and immediate shelter is neces- 
sary, if only for a few minutes. On her 
hurried flight to the house she passes the 
humble old barn, which affords a much 
closer and just as satisfactory protection. 
Once inside and seated in the wheel- 
barrow, with the raindrops sounding 
pleasantly on the roof, the gardener medi- 
tates upon the cozines= <i the little 
building. 

“This wouldn’t be half bad,” the wom- 
an muses, “if it were only fixed up a 
little.” 

In such guise came inspiration. Years 


passed, the children grew up, and the 
barn was no longer useful as such. All this 
time, the woman and her architect hus- 
band were thinking of ways to “fix up” 
the old barn. About three years ago they 
started to work and with their imagina- 
tion and the aid of one carpenter they 
have carried their plans thru successfully. 

Today, only the skeleton of the little 
barn remains, for it is skilfully and com- 
pletely disguised under the charming 
exterior of the building, which is warm 
in winter, cool in summer, andea delight 
all the year around. 


YVBEN the Copes started their work 
the studio was just an old common 
or garden variety of a barn, dirt floor and 
all, about fifteen by eighteen feet. In the 
renovation, the original door was re- 
tained. On the south side of the building, 
however, the wall was cut out and a 
shallow three-sided bay-window built in. 
Similarly, large (Continued on page 55 
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Just to prove that factory 
grounds can be beautiful, we 
present these photographs of 
the National Lamp Works, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


ARDEN clubs thruout 
the country are doing 
a very wonderful and 
useful work in their 
communities in the way of 
stimulating interest in the mak- 
ing of lovely gardens; but it 
seems to me that there are other 
worthwhile things that garden 
clubs can do to make their cities 
more beautiful and more livable 
places, things that would raise 
them out of the “ordinary” 
class of cities. To illustrate what 
I mean: 

In our little city there are 
still left a good many vacant 
lots which are not very pleasing 
places. As a matter of fact, they 
are the final resting places of tin 
cans, broken shoes, automobiles 
that will never go again, and 
other rusty and discarded scraps 
of machinery. In the summer- 
time the weeds on these lots 
grow tall, and the wind scatters 
the seeds from them over all the 
lawns of the community. There 
are several lots on which houses 
have burned, and the black and 
decaying timbers still stand. I 
know one lot on which such an 
eyesore has stood thus for eight 
years. On other lots are old 
tumble-down houses no longer 
habitable; the windowpanes are 
broken and the walls are plas- 


to Your Town? 


INES MACAULAY 
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Several years ago this 


Pride 





institution won first prize 
in a national contest for 
being the ‘‘best kept in- 
dustrial plant in America”’ 


tered with advertising signs. 

Such ugly places are not 
only hideous blots on the 
landscape, they are a fire 
menace as well; not merely 
unsightly but dangerous. 
They are mute evidence of 
the carelessness of the own- 
ers; resented by every resi- 
dent of the city who has a 
bit of civic pride. The va- 
cant lots in our town should 
be cleaned up and planted. 
If such eyesores are common 
in your community, there is 
a worthwhile task awaiting 
your garden club. 

Hollywood, California, has 
suffered much from scathing 
remarks of all sorts, but I 
wish to say in behalf of this 
beautiful little city that you 
will not find there any vacant 
lots which are cluttered up 
with rubbish. Nor are weeds 
permitted; they must be kept 
cut or the owner is heavily 
fined. 

There in California many 
vacant lots are rented by the 
flower-loving Japanese, who 
turn them into lovely gar- 
dens, planting sweet peas, 
carnations or roses. They 
make a town somewhat more 
sightly than the sort of 
vacant (Continued on page 80 
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Keep the super-perishables in 
the coldest spot in the refriger- 
ator, beneath the ice coils. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables may be 
kept on the higher shelves 


—— 





What About Electric Refrigeration? 


Choose and Use Your Automatic Ice 


N electric refrigerator can- 
not be called an extrava- 
gance. Every hour of 
every day it is busily en- 

gaged in promoting wholesome 
meals and wise marketing, together 
with the thrifty conservation of odds and 
ends of leftovers which form a substantial 
factor in reducing food costs. 

An electric refrigerator is an investment 
in health. It enables the family to par- 
take of safe and sane food, crisp, varied, 
nourishing, and refreshing, and best of 
all, free from the invisible but dangerous 
bacteria that begin their raids at once in 
an environment of heat and moisture. If 
health is desirable and necessary this 
modern means of promoting health is 
equally desirable and hecessary. 

It pays to give the most careful thought 
to the selection of a refrigerator, in order 
to get the biggest possible value for your 
money and to make your choice cover the 
needs of the future as well as of the 
present. It would take courage to go out 
and buy an entirely unknown make, and 
unless you have tremendous faith in your 
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Box Wisely to Obtain Best Results 


INA B. ROWE 


ability to judge a machine on its merits 
alone, it is better to purchase a well- 
known machine which has been tried out 
and has proved itself. 

Refrigerator sizes go by cubic feet of 
food space and also by square feet of 
shelf space. The salesman will be able to 
give you figures for each model, and it 
will be easy to compare the size of the box 
you are considering with that of the box 
you are now using. If your present refrig- 
erator is a tight fit for your needs, the 
new box should, of course, be larger. Space 
may be saved, however, with careful plan- 
ning, if the leftovers are set away in cov- 
ered glass fruit jars or stacked in the 
special dishes made for refrigerator use. 
If the box is kept in perfect order a small 
model will take in a great many dishes at 
one time. Crowding, however, is not 
satisfactory. It is inconveriient and it 


hampers the circulation of air. 

If you were to leave half a 
dozen thermometers in the refrig- 
erator in different positions, you 
would find them registering as many 
different temperatures. It is this 
temperature range which keeps the air in 
circulation, and it should also determine 
the placing of food. The coldest, dryest 
zone is directly under the ice coils. This 
position is usually reserved for the super- 
perishables, such as milk and cream, 
fresh meat and fish, leftover soups, and 
milk dishes. If you wish an extra supply 
of ice cubes, they will keep for many 
hours if placed in a bowl directly beneath 
the ice coils. The warmest spot is at the 
top of the box, where the air strikes last, 
just before it enters the freezing compart- 
ment to be cooled and dehydrated. In 
this position may be placed any of those 
foods which can do with a medium-low 
temperature, such as fruit, salad greens, 
fats of all kinds, and canned goods which 
you enjoy using cold but which do not 
need to be thoroly refrigerated. Moisture 
from the box rises too, and at the top will 
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be found the area of greatest humidity. In 
oetween these extremes are the medium- 
cold shelves which may be used according 
to your convenience. 

Butter does not need one of the coldest 
spots, nor do eggs unless they are bought 
in quantities and are to be kept for sev- 
eral weeks. They will remain fresh longest 
if placed on the lowest shelf, under the 
coils if possible. If this position is incon- 
venient for daily access, a week’s supply 
may be taken out at a time and kept on 
one of the higher shelves. 


HE ideal way to keep food in perfect 

condition is to cover everything that 
goes into the food chest. This keeps the 
original moisture in the food and pre- 
vents the interchange of odors and flavors 
from one food to another. The atmos- 
phere of the electric refrigerator is dry 
so long as it contains no open dishes of 
moist food. When moisture from food 
evaporates it is carried into the freezing 
coils and there is condensed in frost. Un- 
necessary moisture makes it necessary to 
defrost very often. 

A separate container is not needed for 
each different kind of raw food. All the 
uncooked root vegetables may be placed 
together in one box. All the fresh fruits 
may be placed in another covered box. 
Salad greens may be kept in still another 
box or pail. If tin is used, the food may 
be protected from rust by placing an old 
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If you are build- 
ing a new house, 
arrange to place 
your refrigerator 
in the kitchen 
rather than in the 
entry. Arecessin 
the wall provides 
for it beautifully 

































To accumulate extra ice cubes, place them in a bowl 
directly beneath the ice coils. They will keep for hours 


china dish in the bottom of the container. 
A hole or two punched thru the top with 
a nail will give a small amount of desir- 
able ventilation. 

The customary way of keeping lettuce 
has long been to wash and dry it, then to 
wrap it in a damp cloth and place it di- 
rectly against the ice. The damp cloth 
is quite unnecessary in an electric refrig- 
erator. In the first place, it will not stay 
damp. In the second place, the lettuce 
should retain its own natural moisture. 
If placed dry in a covered, ventilated 
container, it will remain sweet and crisp 
for a week or ten days. 

Some users like a refrigerator to be 
set for a very low temperature, while 
others prefer a more moderate refrigera- 
tion. There is one rule to follow, how- 
ever, which I believe will furnish.an index 
to temperature that will meet the needs of 
most families: 


The United States government says 
that milk keeps best at a temperature 
between freezing (32 degrees) and 50 de- 
grees. Since milk is one of the most im- 
portant perishables in every home, from 
the point of view of both health and bud- 
get, it is important that the refrigerator 
be set to keep milk at its best. 


Mor refrigerators are designed with 
a special space to accommodate the 
quart bottles. In this position, whether 
at top or bottom of the box, the maximum 
temperature ought not to run higher than 
50 degrees. There is no advantage in 
having any part of the food compartment 
at a freezing temperature, therefore even 
the coldest zones should be above 32 de- 
grees. With these two simple rules to 
mark the high and low extremes, all the 
variations needed for ordinary food refrig- 
eration are provided for. 


In fully utilizing the possibilities of 
refrigeration, food may be prepared far 
ahead of the time it is to be used. This is 
a real advantage if two or three days’ 
supply is made ready for cooking at one 
time. Take spinach, for example. Sup- 
pose you buy at one time enough for two 
meals. The work of preparing spinach 
lies partly in examining the leaves and 
clipping them off the stems. 


UT much of the work lies in ordering 

the spinach at the grocery store, or 
bringing it home from market in the car, 
washing the leaves thru several waters, 
disposing of the waste, washing the dishes 
and cleaning the sink. If a two days’ 
supply is prepared at one time, these last 
tasks are eliminated once. The portion 
not used the first day may be shaken 
free of water, placed in a tightly covered 
kettle, and kept in the refrigerator for 
five or six days. A family which might 
not favor spinach two days in succession 
may enjoy it served six days apart. 

The same method may be applied to 
many foods, serving them at long enough 
intervals for the family to forget the first 
meal. A dough may be mixed for rells, 
and will keep, if punched down daily, for 
a week or ten days, cutting off each day 
enough for a small bakimg. Pie crust may 
be mixed in quantity and baked as 
needed. These economies in time are 
possible with other reliable forms of cold 
storage. 

The saving in money depends upon 
many conditions. If you are a housewife 
who never has to throw out as much as a 
crust of bread, you will not be especially 
impressed with the reduction in food 
costs. But if yeu find it ecoriomy to buy 
in large qtiantities, or like to make:gener- 
ous allowance for (Continued on-page 59 





Every good book on child 
care stresses the benefi- 
cial effects of sunshine. 
Modern youth goes out 
to play dressed in a 
much -abbreviated but 
modest and becoming 
little woolen 





sun -suil 
































New Helps in Solving 
Parents’ Problems 


LITTLE less than four 

years ago, I can remember 

writing a complaint that 

while there was plenty of 
information available on the physi- 
cal care of children, a mother knew 
not where to turn to get help in 
training the mind and character of 
her child. How this has changed in these 
few short years! Inexpensive, meaty 
pamphlets are distributed by dozens of 
organizations; and as for the books, the 
problem now is not where to find ma- 
terial, but how to winnow out the kernels 
one wants from the vast stores available 
to us. 

Certainly there is no good reason why 
every home where there are children 
should not possess at least a few books on 
child training. Most of them are so inex- 
pensive that they are within the range of 
any family which affords reading matter 
of any kind. The field of choice is so wide 
that one can obtain the opinions of ex- 
perts expressed in the most simple or most 
technical language, as one desires, and 
printed in readable, attractive form. 

If it is really beyond one’s means to buy 
books, one can at least assemble a pam- 
phlet library that will cost but a few 
cents. Out of the literally hundreds offered, 
} have chosen four which contain the gist 
of modern information on child train- 
ing. Two are publications of the 
Ameriean Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh avenue, New York. They 
are The Baby, and The Child From Two 
to Siz. I find myself referring to these 
often in preference to books, so handy 
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Books and Pamphlets That Fathers 
and Mothers Will Find Most Useful 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


are they. Add to these two pamphlets 
by Dr. T. A Thom of Boston, founder of 
the habit clinics. One, a little manual, 





















Habit Training for Children, dis- 
tributed by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 
5 Jey street, Boston, outlines the 
principal habits of the child. The 
other, Child Management, covers 
in more detailed form the essential 
facts of child training. This is pub- 
lished by the children’s bureau of the 
United States department of labor, and is 
bureau publication No. 143. Armed with 
these four pamphlets, the parent can 
have for constant reference in any cir- 
cumstances at least a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole field of the early training of 
the child. 


Bu any parent who can afford to own 
an automobile and to go to the 
movies, owes it to his children and himself 
to buy a few books on child training, so 
that he can refer to them whenever need 
arises. Out of the really stupendous num- 
ber written for the guidance of parents, I - 
have chosen a child training book shelf, 
favoring those which seem to me to offer 
the most practical help, and which, taken 
together, most nearly cover the subject. 
Should the whole list be really out of the 
question, one can at least select as few or 
as many as can be afforded. 

For the beginning parent, we must first 
of all have a book on the physi- 
cal care of the infant and the 
young child. How can we choose 
any other book for this im- 
portant post than Dr. Emmett 
Holt’s The Care and Feeding of 
Children? (Continued on page 64 
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My Home is My Fo’castle 


Continued from page 21 


about the place being as trim and as 
snug as a ship’s fo’castle. 

“That’s it,” ejaculated the doctor’s 
wife; “we will call ou. new home the 
‘Fo’castle’.” 

“Humpf,” snorted the old salt, “I'd 
call it a dollhouse. But let me tell you. 
I think you could save money by lettin 
me build it for you by day work instea 
of contract, because I ain’t used to 
figuring ’em so small, and I might bid too 
high. Then, too, there ain’t no reason 
why the Doe and you can’t do a lot of 
the work, painting andsuch, yourselves.” 

“Chips,” as they dubbed the old car- 

nter, was hired on the spot, nor was the 
impulse ever regretted. 
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The spirit of the undertaking and the 
excellent proportions of the plans in- 
trigued the imagination of everyone who 
had anything to do with the building. 
The lumber dealer reniembered a lot of 
odd-sized material that he could sell 
cheaply and which could be easily 
worked into the Fo’castle. The mason 
happened to have some mantel brick, 
better than those specified, left over from 
another fireplace. These he used without 
extra cost. The plumber explained to 
them that he was using the best brand 
of fixtures and nickle-plated trimmings so 
that they could be reinstalled in the 
bathroom when the future house was 
built. At the architect’s suggestion a pipe 
coil was placed in the fireplace and con- 
nected to the hot water boiler. This 
proved so successful that it was never 
necessary to use the electric water heater 
when there was a fire in the fireplace. 
Plasterboard was used upon the walls 
and ceilings of all roomsexcept the living- 
room. After the joints were cemented 
and the walls tinted, they looked superior 
to ordinary plaster. A contractor who 
wished to demonstrate to the architect a 
new method which he was introducing, 
that of pargeting in colored plaster, 
offered to plaster the living-room for the 
same cost as plasterboard. His offer was 
accepted, and the Fo’castle is distin- 
guished by having a living-room which 
is plastered in a way that is found only 
in the most pretentious homes. 

As the work progressed “Chips” and 
the architect developed a positive mania 
for utilizing space. After working hours 
they would meet at the Fo’castle and 
work out their ideas together. Wherever 
possible, a shelf, a drawer, or a cabinet 
was built in. At one side of the fireplace 
a bookcase was built, on the other a 
writing desk and radio cabinet. In the 
bathroom a cabinet was built from the 
ceiling to just above the average head- 


height on two sides of the room. Each 
step was hinged so that the space under 
it could be used. In the bedroom the 
space that could not be utilized in the 
room because of the pitch of the roof was 
fitted with drawers and shelves. The 
crankcase pit for the garage was dug and 
cemented in, as it was to be used for a 
vegetable cellar. The entrance to it was 
thru s trap door in the living-room floor. 
Ventilation was provided by a sheet-metal 
duct, run from the outside to the pit. 

The doctor did most of the painting in 
the early morning hours and late in the 
afternoons under “Chips’” expert guid- 
ance. He stained the roof a non-fading 
lacquer red and painted the shingled 
side walls white; the shutters were 
stained a lacquer red to match the shade 
of the roof. The woodwork of the living- 
room and hall was enameled a light buff. 
The cheerful little kitchen and breakfast 
nook were done in white enamel; the 
shelves and inside of the cabinets in apple 
green, a pleasing color contrast indeed. 

After the floors were finished the Fo’- 
castle was ready for occupancy, and the 
cost of the house was summed up as 
follows: 





Architect’s fee.............. $100 
a a 40 
I 360 
SS ET TS 325 
Plaster and plasterboard... .. 125 
Lo RR ee 225 
Sheet-metal work........... 20 
ER ah ard a. ae See's 8-4 70 
Electrical work............. 50 
IS . . éckcededse 107 
os IP 60 
Carpenter labor............. 300 
Common labor.............. 15 
EOS ST ee 43 

RES EERE ae 9 $1,840 
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A two-car garage would have cost at 
least $900 to construct. So you see when 
the future home is built at the front of 
the site the actual expense of the Fo’- 
castle as a residence will be very small. 
The plumbing, electric light fixtures, 


cabinets and plasterboard can be re- | 


moved and used in the new house. It is 
highly improbable, however, that the 
Fo’castle will be dismantled because 
several newlywed friends have requested 
that they be allowed to rent it, and the 
figure:‘they have named will yield a good 
return on the investment. As the doctor 
is wont to remark, when comparing his 
home with the inconveniences and dis- 
comforts that one usually is subject .to 
in apartments, “My home is my Fo’- 
castle.” 




















Light and Beauty 
in the “Dining “Room 


BECAUSE your ceiling fixture is 
almost invariably centered over 
your dining room table, it immedi- 
ately becomes the focal point of 
the room, and the object of inter- 
est and inspection of your guests. 


With Moe-Bridges Lighting Equip- 
ment you can very easily and inex- 
pensively make that focal point a 
thing of grace and beauty that 
will constantly reflect your own 
good taste. 


Consult your leading electrical 
dealer. More likely than not he dis- 
plays and sells Moe-Bridges equip- 
ment—lighting fixtures whose style- 
authority ard beautiful finish have 
earned the friendship of millions 
of discerning women everywhere. 


And when you buy or rent a new 
home, if the lighting fixtures are 
Moe-Bridges, you may be sure that 
the owner has given equal thought 
and care to the strength-giving con- 
struction details which determine 
the permanence and soundness of 
your investment. 

Mail the coupon for a f 
“When Evening Shadows Fall,” an 
authoritative booklet on decora- 
tive home lighting. 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MOE-BRIDGES 


— ARTIST. ~ 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


























MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY Dept. F-88 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Please send me your booklet 
**When Evening Shadows Fall.** 




















































A Ham Is What You 
Make It After All 


ERNA J. BERTRAMS 











Jellied ham salad garn- 
ished with slices of 
lemon, and hard-cooked 
egg, and decked with 
parsley, is a noble dish 


Stuffed baked ham, 
made by removing the 
bone and replacing it 
with poultry  stuff- 
ing, is delicious 











Deviled eggs extraordinary 
are made by mixing finely 
chopped ham with the 
egg yolks and seasonings 

















HAM in the refrigerator gives one a glorious feeling of 
security against any emergency food call. In this 
motor age in which we are living the suburban home 
is the destination of many an automobile load of 

happy friends who roll in ready and willing to take pot luck 
lunch, and a ham in the ice box frequently means the difference 
between a smile of welcome and a look of consternation. 

Now of course you may say, “A ham is a ham,”’ but neverthe- 
less there is all the difference in the world in hams. The ham 
that you want is the best the market affords, and that means 
a sugar-cured ham coming from a young corn-fed porker. 
The ten to twelve-pound size is usually the most economical 
for the average family. The ham should have a nice covering 
of white fat, not too thick, but just enough to make the tender 
meat more juicy and succulent when it comes from the boiler 
or roaster. The ham that is too lean has a tendency to be dry 
and stringy. Therefore, it is always well to choose a ham that 
may be classed as an in-between, one with just enough fat and 
just enough lean. The ham coming from the finest type of 
porker is usually plump and well-rounded with a smooth, thin 
skin. The shank is usually short. Such a ham has innumerable 
uses and is exceedingly delicious when hot and very popular 
when served cold. 

After you have decided on the right kind of ham, your next 

roblem is to utilize it to the very best advantage. In fact, ham 
is one of the few meat products that has relatively little which 
can be considered waste. The rind or skin may be used to add 
flavor to spinach, beans, or other garden vegetables; or it may 
be used to grease the griddle for cakes. The bone will add flavor 
to sauces or vegetables, and every bit of meat may be pressed 
into service for the preparation of tempting dishes. 

Experience has taught me that I can save considerable money 
by buying either a whole or a half ham. When I buy a whole 
ham, I usually ask my retailer to cut it into three parts. The 
rounded or butt end is delicious baked or boiled: the center or 
thick, meaty portion may be sliced thick or thin as your family 
wishes, and baked, broiled or sauted; or it may be baked in one 
piece and served either hot or cold. I like to scrub the shank 
thoroly and boil it during the morning or afternoon when I am 
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out of the kitchen, then serve it with crisp vegetables. If you 
wish, cool the ham shank in the broth and use it for the prepa- 
ration of ham salad, for minced ham for the picnic sand- 
wiches, or combine it with left-over potatoes for ham hash. 

There are many methods to be followed when boiling or 
baking a ham. I have tried both boiling and baking the ham 
for the entire cooking period, and find that I prefer boiling the 
ham first and then completing the cooking by baking it. 

To make spiced baked ham, scrub a 10 to 12-pound ham, 
then plunge it into a kettle of warm or cold water. It is not 
necessary to soak a sugar-cured ham nor is it as a rule necessary 
to do much trimming or paring on these hams. They are usually 
fresh and sweet. Bring the water to a boil and let the ham boil 
rapidly for about ten minutes, then reduce the temperature 
to the simmering point and continue cooking, allowing about 
eighteen minutes to the pound; that is, if you have a 10-pound 
ham, allow 180 minutes or three hours. Remove the ham from 
the broth; skin it, place it in a roasting pan; rub the fat surface 
well with dry mustard; pour over it 4 cupful of vinegar and 14 
cupful of broth, or 1 cupful of fruit juice. Bake in a slow oven 
(300 degrees) for three-quarters of an hour, basting it fre- 
quently. Now cover the fat surface thickly with brown sugar; 
dot it over with cloves and bake it for an additional three- 
quarters of an hour without basting. Increase the temperature 
to 375 degrees. 


6 heres will give the ham a beautifully glazed surface. If you 
wish, the ham may be cooked and allowed to cool in the 
ham broth, then baked as suggested above. If the ham is to be 
served cold, garnish it with halves of pimento-stuffed olives, 
hearts of celery, and slices of lemon. 

Sometimes we like to vary or enhance the flavor of the boiled 
or baked ham. At least I always do, and I have found that the 
addition of a medium-sized onion, sliced, half a dozen whole 
cloves, 2 carrots, and 4% cupful of molasses added to the water 
in which the ham is to be cooked and cooled, will add a particu- 
larly delightful and different flavor. I often add a small German 
celery root, and for variation the other day I crushed half a 
clove of garlic and added it to the water. (Continued on page 43 
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Pickle Recipes 


GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


The Pick of All the 









A clever way of serving 
five kinds of pickles and 
relishes at once is fur- 
nished by this divided 
plate of green glass 
















Baked pickled peaches are 
more than a relish. They 
are delicious served with 
chicken salad and hot 
rolls for Sunday supper 


Cherry teay pickles, so 
named cherry 
leaves are used in the brine, 


because 


are a delicious and easily 
made variety of sweet pickles 











ICKLES and more pickles! If your favorite pickle 
recipe did not receive a prize in the contest which closed 
recently, please, I beg of you, do not feel disgruntled in 


the least, for over 14,500 recipes were received in 
response to the little announcement in the March issue of the 


magazine. If you can picture reading thru those four great 
packing boxes of recipes, you will have only sympathy for the 
judges. The worst part of the job was that all the recipes 
sounded so good we wanted to give every single one a prize! 

After much consultation and heart-searching, the first prize 
of ten dollars was awarded to Mrs. W. Thomas Haggard, of 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, for her recipe, “Haggard’s Delicious.” 
Try it, as we did, and I think you will agree with the decision. 
It can be made at any time of year, using pickles that have 
been put down in vinegar. One can buy these plain pickles 
inexpensively at the grocery store during the winter and make a 
fresh supply when wanted. 

Haggard’s Delicious 

12 large, firm cucumbers out of vinegar 3 pounds of brown sugar 

1 quart of good apple vinegar 14 box of mixed spices 

Dissolve the sugar in the vinegar in a large bowl. Cut the 
cucumbers in round slices, about 44-inch thick. After the sugar 
has dissolved in the vinegar, put a layer of the cut cucumbers 
in the bowl and sprinkle spices over them; do this until all are 
used. Let stand in the bowl for 3 days, stirring it occasionally, 
then put into jars with covers and set away for use. This is a 
delicious pickle, and is made with so very little trouble as there 
is no cooking. 

No second prize was offered in the original announcement, 
but “Cherry Leaf Pickles,” submitted by Mrs. W. A. Fahrney, 
Polo, Illinois, so endeared itself to the judges that it has been 
given a special second prize of $5. 

Cherry Leaf Pickles 
_ Wash 50 cucumbers about 4 or 5 inches long. Put in a stone 
jar a layer of cucumbers, then some dill (to suit taste), then a 
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thick layer of cherry leaves that nave been pulled from the 
branches and washed, and so on until all cucumbers have been 
used. 

Pour on a brine, made of 1 cupful of salt to 5 cupfuls of water, 
until the cucumbers are well covered. Weight down with a 
plate and stone and cover for two weeks. 

When taken from brine, wash and wipe dry. Cut the ends 
off and slice about 1 inch thick. Pack into clean glass jars and 
turn upside down to drain a while. 

Put 1 cupful of sugar and 1 cupful of vinegar in a saucepan and 
cook until a rich, thick sirup is formed. Adda few elisa spices, 
according to your taste; pour the sirup over the cucumbers and 
seal. These will be good to use in from four to six weeks and 
are the most delicious spiced sweet pickles you ever ate, and 
are made with very little work. They should be nice and crisp. 
The dill may be omitted. 

All other recipes kept for use in the magazine or the booklet 
of pickle recipes are paid for at the rate of one dollar each. 
Here is the rule for making pickled onions, as given by Mrs. 
Laura Crawford Ellis, of Atascadero, California: 

Pickled Onions 


GcaLp and peel as many white onions as you wish. Drain, 
place in weak brine (1 cupful of salt to each gallon of water) 
forty-eight hours, then drain again until dry. Put together 1 
cupful of milk and 1 eupful of water, add the onions and allow 
them to scald, but not to boil, or they will be softened. Drain, 
rinse them in cold water and drain again. Put into a jar and 
pour over them white wine vinegar with a blade of mace and 
a few small red peppers. You will have a beautifully white 
pickled onion if ons directions are carried out. 

Pickled watermelon rind is a general favorite, judging by the 
number of recipes submitted. Mrs. Ruth C. Liscomb, of West 
Newton, Massachusetts, gives interesting directions for mak- 
ing this sweet pickle in a different way. Here is her recipe, 
which gives a lovely, transparent product: (Cont. on page 38 
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For Better Housekeeping 







Take Stock of Your Equipment Regularly 


And Renew Your Interest in Housekeeping 


MABEL J. STEGNER 









Below, an obliging 
little garbage con- 
tainer. It opens when 
you step on the pedal, 
and closes quietly 
when released 

























































Better than 
holders or fork 
for such work 
as removing 
hot potatoes 
from the oven 
are these clever 
tongs, which 
are so easily 
manipulated 


The most un- 
pleasant feat- 
ure of mop- 
ping—wring- 
ing the mop 
by hand—is 
eliminated by 
the use of this 
sel f -wring- 
ing variety 








AVE you ever gone into a 
house in which you felt that 
all interest in housekeeping 
for its own sake had long since 

died? I have, many times, and always 
in such cases I wish I might entice the 
woman of the house to buy just one inter- 
esting new piece of kitchen equipment. A 
long-handled bright-green dustpan has 
been known to lead a woman into a new 
interest in her home. The tonic effect of a 
new brush or two is remarkable. Try it, 
perhaps with one of the 
smart things shown here, 
and see if it doesn’t work. 

Even so utilitarian a tool 
as & mop is worthy of con- 
sideration. The most dis- 
agreeable part of mopping 
is certainly wringing the 
cloth. But with the one il- 
lustrated, the hands need 
never touch the mop or the 
water. I shall not try to 
tell you how it is wrung, but 
the device is simple and 
very satisfactory. 

How many times are you 
tempted to use your fingers 


and the like. Some women also use 
them for removing dish cloths or 
clothes from boiling water and for 
lifting babies’ bottles out of their steri- 
lizing bath. 

The kitchen garbage receiver can 
save many trips to the outside garbage 
can, and yet is a fitting accompaniment 

to an attractive kitchen. 
2) The outer cont: iner may be 
=F } had in white enamel and in 
J several attractive colors, in- 
cluding green and a creamy 
yellow. The inner con- 
tainer is a well-constructed 
galvanized iron pail, hold- 
ing three gallons, and can 
be easily removed for emp- 
tying. To raise the cover, 
one need only step on the 
pedal, leaving both hands 
Even if you have free. When the foot is removed the 
avacuumcleaner, cover closes automatically and 
a new- fashioned quietly. At my request, my dealer 
} sold me an additional inner con- 
tainer. One container can then be 
scrubbed, scalded and sunned, while 
the other is in use. 
Even tho you own a vacuum 








carpet sweeper 
is convenient 








A package-re- 


in handling hot food, be- ceiver placed in cleaner, you will find a carpet sweep- 
” ’ at > “. ° : 
cause & fork doesn t get the the kitchen wall er a decided convenience for daily 
proper grip to insure safe will remove fear use in picking up the surface litter, 
handling? The trim cooking of petty thievery as, for instance, (Continued on page 83 


tongs shown at the upper 
right grasp the food firmly 
and handle it efficiently. 
They come in two sizes, 
six and nine inches. The 
smaller size may be used in 
handling boiled eggs, bacon, 
butter balls, cracked ice or salad ma- 
terials, while the larger size would be 
worth possessing just for the convenience 
it offers in removing green corn from 
boiling water. It is also useful in remov- 
ing baked potatoes from the oven, in 
turning and serving chops, steaks, wieners 


Useful the year 
round but em- 
phatically sodur- 
ing the season of 
long, cool drinks, 
is this compact 
ice-crushing set, 
consisting of stur- 
dy canvas bag, 
mallet, and pick 
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Now you can finish off part of your attic as a play- 
room for the kiddies. With Celotex, this is easy to do, 
. and inexpensive. And the room will be comfortable all 


OU (TiC ashemaneier —'~ spaleromias 
into Pleasant Extra Rooms 


‘ly trans-  fortable as any in the house. cold and penetrating dampness. 
With Celotex, you can easily Open porches are being con- Only Celotex is made from the long 


form Waste Spaces into attractive verted into sun porches, usable tough fibres of cane. These fibres con- 
living quarters, protected against the year ‘round. tain millions of tiny sealed air cells— 
. Celotexmakesthese homeim- just what is needed for perfect insu- 

heat, cold, and dampne ss, at little cost. rovements possible. It comes lation! They make homes quiet, for 
in big strong boards;easilyand Celotex deadens sound; strong, for Celo- 
quickly ——* low cost. tex reinforces walls; economical, for 


HE attic has come out of its hid- Celotex adds beauty to rooms be- Celotex reduces fuel bills. 





ing! No longer is it used merely as__ cause of its natural tan finish and dec- 


a storage place for household ‘‘odds 
and ends." For now, enterprising 
home lovers have found a way of con- 
verting their attics into at- 
tractive /ivable rooms. 
Basements, too, are being 
made into pleasant extra 
rooms, as choice and com- 


mee 
ow A. 












































When you buy a new house look for this 7 ...# is 
ort. 


your assurance of greater home com 


orative possibilities. It provides greater 
home comfort because it shuts out 
scorching summer heat, icy winter 
















The Celotex walls of this attractive 
sun porch protect against scorchin, 

summer heat and bitter winter cold 
@ pleasant room in which to read, 
sew or relax; always cheery because 
Celotex reflects light into every corner. 


In the attic, in the basement, on the 
porch—these are only a few of the 
many places about the house where 
Celotex is useful. No doubt you can 
think of half a dozen more right now 
where this cane-fibre board would be 
just the thing for tempering the effects 
of extreme weather. 

Apply Celotex in one of these places 
today. Celotex can be had quickly 
from any reliable lumber dealer. If you 
are interested in building, write for 
our illustrated book, “‘Year ‘Round 
Comfort and Fuel Saving.’’ The Celo- 
tex Company, Chicago, Illinois. In 


J’ Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 


Ltd., Montreal. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company. Chicago, I'!l.no.s 
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si “The 56-page True Temper Garden H 
; - Book is a complete e to every i 
step in garde " f 
Branded on 
Flowers and vegetables quickly choke and wilt in dry, io kato? 
baked or weedy soil. TRUE 
No longer need the busy home gardener be compelled aot 


owing plants because of lack of time 


to neglect his 
uous work in the hot sun. 


or dread of 
The Right True Temper Tool will make quick and easy work of 


weeding, mulching, cultivating and the other garden jobs that 
must be done in hot, dry summer months, 










Each True Temper Tool has been designed with the greatest 
care to save time and effort in the work for which it is recom- 
mended. Then the brand True Temper is burned in the handle 
to identify each tool as the best of its kind that 
can be made. 

Write for the 56-page True Temper Garden Book 
shown above, which explains every step in garden- 
ing. Please give your dealer’s name. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE Co. 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 
Makers of Farmand Garden Tools for Over 100 Years. 


RUE (EMPER 


GARDEN TOOLS 


The most useful all- 
around hoe for the 
garden. Opens seed 


With this tool you 
can thoroly weed, 
cultivate and mulch 
a garden 30 x 30 ft. 
in fifteen minutes. 
It isa True Temper 
Invincible Culti- 
vator, No. IGC5. 










Y The king of weeders for 
the flower bed and 
among close gro 


This ts the easiest and 
fastest weeding ge hoe 
for the gardener. Has 









a narrow blade seven rows, covers, hills, ts where care 
inches wide, and and works very close d work is necessary. 
sharpened on three and tempered 
sides. Cuts weeds like steel tines with a han- 
lightning and leaves die delightfully 








a fine mulch behind. ed to fit the 
Newman Easy Kut 


Hoe Cat. No. NH7. 








il 
“Every Garden Task Made Easy” 
with the right 'TRUE TEMPER TOOLS 
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| divisions for the home garden. 
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Get Ready for Next Year's 
Peony Parade 


Continued from page 12 


which the process of doubling is com- 
pleted; all stamens fully transformed into 
evenly arranged wide petaloids similar to 
guards and forming a perfect rose-shaped 
bloom. This type is perfected in the 
Festiva maxima, 

In buying your peonies get a variety of 
colors and those which bloom at different 
times so that you will have a long season 
of blooms and as many of the different 
types as you can. The catalogs are a great 
help in this, as they tell you in detail, if 
you understand these eight points of 
type. Keep a chart of your plants or else 
have them permanently marked so that 
in later years when you want to thin 
them you can sell or give them away true 
to name as you bought them. 

Different advertisements give differ- 
ent numbers of eyes or buds to the root 
division. Mr. Lee Bonnewitz was one of 


| the first to sell the one-eyed division be- 


cause people could not afford as many 
large ones as desired. These really have 
two eyes so that if one is bruised the 
other will push up a stalk. But these take 
longer to bloom, of course, than those 
with from three to five eyes. The latter 
have more leaf surface to breathe with the 
first year and therefore can become estab- 
lished quicker. I would advise the larger 
It has 
been said, however, that “‘A strong root 
with one eye is infinitely better than a 
weak one with many.” 

Plants can be propagated from either 
seeds or root divisions. Seeds are seldom 
used, however, except for propagating 
new varieties, because they do not come 
true to type. Root divisions always bear 
true to name. 

The best time for planting or trans- 
planting the ny is during September. 
For your bed, select ground in the full 
sun, with soil as rich as that of your vege- 
table garden. Spade or plow it at least 
twelve inches deep; the deeper the better. 
If there is danger of too much water 
standing in the rows, it is better to ridge 
them up a little, for while peonies need 
sad of moisture the land must be drained 
land. 

In setting peonies, a space equivalent 
to a circle of three feet in diameter should 
be allowed for each plant. 


i commercial planting, long rows are 
plowed and the roots dropped in so that 
the eyes or buds will be on a level with 
the surface of the bed; then they are 
covered with several inches of dirt as the 
soil will settle some with the rains. Two 


| inches of soil is all that should be perma- 


nently above the crown. The second 
great cause of failure with these flowers 
is too deep planting. Great care should be 
taken in planting so that manure does 


| not come in contact with the root as it 


will cause “club root’’ and sickly plants 
that will not bloom. It is unwise to plow 
in or spade manure in the ground the 
same season you are to plant. Either do 
it the spring before or put it on top be- 


_ tween the plants after they are in, or the 
| following spring is even better. 


In new plants if more than two shoots 
come up, cut off all the rest, as two or even 


| one are all that are needed the first season, 


| 


and it will give more strength to the 
root. It is well also to pinch off all buds 
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the first year. This insures better blooms 
the next year and gets the roots well 
established for a long future of beautiful 
strong flowers. They are like some people 
in that they do not like to be moved often, 
and therefore they take a long time to 
become well established, and used to 
their surroundings. But once placed 
they will bloom for almost our lifetime. 


iY the fall before the heavy frosts come, 
it is better to cut off all the old foliage, 
near the ground. If you must see the 
flower on your new plant the first year, 
do not cut it off while it is in bloom un- 
less you give it a very short stem in order 
to leave all the foliage possible on the 

lant; but on all peonies, pinch off the 
fateral or side buds so that the one at the 
end of the stem will be a large flower. If 
you have uncut blossoms left on young 
plants, be sure to pinch them off when 
they fade. Letting them go to seed takes 
too much strength from new roots and 
often keeps them from blooming the next 
year. 

The plants need very little attention. 
The soil around them should be loosened 
to the depth of about one inch, soon after 
the shoots are thru the ground. Too deep 
cultivation may injure the roots. Keep 
them free from weeds and grass, and the 
plant will ask for tittle else and repay you 
a hundred fold with beauty. 

Peonies are very free from attacks of 
insects. Sometimes if stalks are found 
wilted, they should be cut off below the 
wilt and burned so that the fungus will 
not spread. Black ants found on them in 
the spring do no harm but are merely 





= — 


New Standard Score for Judging 
the Artistic Arrangement of 
Flowers 


WHEN working in flower arrangement we 
should bear in mind that we are compos- 
| ing a picture to interest the observer. 


Points 
Individuality. . . 20 
Relation of Tice to container.. 20 
| Measure balance. ............ 20 
Color harmony............... 20 
Point of interest or emphasis. ./ 20 
100 


Errors in composition particularly objec- 
tionable in any arrangement lowers: 
1 ross cutting 
2—Flower stepping 
3—Sandwiching 
4—Dew dropping 
5—Equal ranging 
6—Parallelism 


Derived from “The Hoyle of Flower Arra 
ment,” the book—“‘Principles of Flower Ar- 
rangement” —by Prof. E. A. White. 


seeking the honey which exudes from the 


bud. Lady bugs are a benefit to plants as | 


they eat up the smaller insects that might 
be injurious. 





If new plants do not produce the color | 


or size of bloom you expected, do not be 
discouraged, but remember that they 
are home-loving plants and not as easily 
adaptable to new surroundings as many 
other flowers. Just give them three or 
four years, as you would a young colt. 

Peonies can be grown all over the 
United States, from Alaska to Alabama, 
and from California to Quebec. 
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Not “lumber,” not even “pine” 
—but Pondosa Pine 


this 
pine tree 
Says SO 






LuMBER, one of the most essen- 
tial of all building materials, has 
always been the forlorn orphan 
of industry. A material on whose 
wise selection so much depends 
has gone to market, and into 
construction, uncertified and 
without identity. 

This has been a disadvantage 
to the lumber industry and the 
consumer as well. The lumber 
dealer has exercised caution in 
choosing mills from’ which to 
buy his stock. The architect has 


Pondosa Pine 
The Pick othe Pines 


specified the best woods avail- 
able for each given job; the 
builder has bought with both 
eyes open. But there has been 
no way to establish the iden- 
tity of all this quality so care- 
fully developed. 

That condition, however, has 
been changed. A machine re- 
cently perfected will now mark 
the pine tree trade-mark on the 
end grain of Pondosa Pine. The 
home owner, architect, and 
builder can order Pondosa Pine 
with the same certainty that he 
orders hardware, electric fix- 
tures, plumbing or heating ap- 
pliances carrying the certifica- 
tion of the maker’s name. 

Pondosa Pine is no longer un 
orphan. The trade-mark carries 
with it the assurance that the 
Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association stands back of every 
piece of Pondosa Pine, certify- 
ing to its excellence for any soft- 
wood requirement. Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association of 


Portland, Oregon. 
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Don’t throw away 


Old Rugs 
and Clothing 


They're Worth 
$10 to $25 


when made 
into New 


_ Olson Ru 
pen, gs 










In Oriental, Two-Tone, 
ne ey pon <a and 


FREE 


Write today for Samples, and beauti- 
ful new Free BOOK in colors, “Rugs 
and Home Decorating.” Describes our 
sensational new Patented Process 
that has already helped a million 
women to SAVE HALF on Rugs. 


—_ Jf omen women of today don’t throw 
away 50 or 100 pounds of old carpets, 
rugs and clothing when they know this valu- 
able material will make lovely new Olson Duo 
Velvety Rugs that rival the fine Axminsters 
and Wiltons. “‘Wonderful,”—‘‘The prettiest 
rugs we ever had,”’. . .“‘My husband admired 
my clever economy” “T saved $30”—We 
have letters like these by the thousands. 
Every rug is woven Seamless and Reversible 
with the same deep, close, firm velvety nap 
on both sides to give double wear. Twice as 
soft underfoot. All designs are woven clear 
through, so you can use both sides. Every order 
completed in One Week. WE GUARANTEE 
to satisfy or pay for your materials. All rugs 
sent on One Week’s Trial. (Our 54th Year.) 
We Pay Transportation from Alli States. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Chicago - New York -: San Francisco 
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Cook’s Round Table 


Recipes from Readers 


Beets in Orange Sauce 

Scrub beets well and cut off tops, leav- 
ing at least an inch of the stem. Drop 
into boiling water and cook until tender. 
Winter beets require about two hours of 
steady cooking. Drain, saving 44 cupful 
of the water in which the beets were 
cooked. Drop the beets into cold water, 


| slip off the skins, and cut in neat dice or 


| a rotary egg beater. 


tiny balls with a vegetable cutter. Pour 


over them the following sauce: 
Orange Sauce 


% cupful of orange juice 
\% cupful of cream 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 


1 tablespoonful of butter 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

4 cupful of beet liquor 

1 teaspoonful of grated 
rind 


Melt the butter, stir in the flour and 
slowly add the beet liquor. Add the 
grated rind of the orange, the orange 
juice, cream, salt, pepper, and sugar. 
Cook, stirring constantly, until thick and 
smooth. Add the beets and heat very hot 
to serve.—Mrs. H. C. L., Washington. 


Pork Chops in Casserole 


Take lean pork chops, and cut away 
the bone. (Pork steak or ham may be 
used). Dip them in a thin mixture of 
flour and milk and fry until brown. Sea- 
son, place in a casserole, and pour over 
them 1 can of sifted peas, from which 
the liquor has been drained, and 1 can of 
tomato soup. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for about forty-five min- 
utes. This with candied sweet potatoes 
or escalloped potatoes makes a splendid 
meal for company, inasmuch as it leaves 
little to be done at the last minute.—Mrs. 
H. B. L., Michigan. 


Scalloped Corn and Tomatoes 


2 cupfuls of canned corn 1 egg 
11% cupfuls of canned to- 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
matoes (sweetened, if ter 


desired) 4 teaspoonful of salt 
\{ cupful of dried bread 14 teaspoonful of pepper 
crumbs 


Mix the corn, tomato, bread crumbs, 
butter, salt, and pepper. Add the egg, 
slightly beaten, and pour into a buttered 
casserole. Bake for 30 to 40 minutes in 
a hot oven (400 degrees). —Mrs. M.C. D., 
New York. 


Oil Dressing 


\% teaspoonful of salt 
Evaporated milk 
Juice of 1 or 2 lemons 


1 tablespoonful of sugar 
14 teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard 


Moisten the dry ingredients with the 
juice of 1 lemon. Then add a small 
amount of evaporated milk, and beat with 
Add milk and lemon 
juice alternately until you have the de- 
sired quantity and consistency. This 
is splendid on all kinds of salads.—Mrs. 
P. H., Washington. 


Ginger Cake 


14 eupful of shortening Grated rind of an orange 
44 cupful of sugar 4 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of molasses 4 cupful of sweet or sour 
3 cupfuls of flour milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of ginger 3 eggs separated—using 
\% tablespoonful of cinna- the whites last 

mon 14 pound of raisins 


Mix as an ordinary cake, in the order 
given, and bake in a tube pan for one and 
one-half hours, slowly (300 degrees).— 
Mrs. A. M., Ohio. 


- to make a custard, 


Kidney Stew 

Cut kidneys into thin slices, like lemon 
for a tea party. Cut the fat out, put ona 
plate, sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
dredge with flour on both sides. Melt 11% 
tablespoonfuls of shortening in an iron 
kettle and in it brown the kidneys with 
1 onion sliced and cut fine. Cover with 
water and cook two hours, adding salt 
and pepper to taste, and more water if 
necessary.—Mrs. C. H., Virginia. 


Nectar Ice Cream 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 pint of whipping cream 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


14 cupful of sugar, cara- 
melized 
1 pint of milk 


1 egg yolk 1 cupful of nectar raisins, 
\ cupful of sugar for cus- plumped and chilled 
tard 


Caramelize the 44 cupful of sugar, add 
1 cupful of scalded milk, and stir until 
dissolved. Add the remaining sugar to 
the egg yolk and combine with the milk 
cooking until the 
custard coats the spoon. Remove from 
fire and add cold milk, cream, vanilla and 
salt. Freeze to a mushy consistency, then 
add the raisins and continue freezing until 
hard.—M. D., California. 


Panned Fish Hash 

To 1 cupful of prepared codfish cakes 
add 1 cupful of hot mashed potatoes, 1 
beaten egg, % teaspoonful of onion salt 
or chopped onion, % teaspoonful of 
celery salt, 144 teaspoonful of pepper, 4 
teaspoonful oi Worcestershire sauce and 
l4 teaspoonful of prepared mustard. Fry 
2 strips of bacon and remove from the 
pan, then place the fish cake mixture in 
the bacon fat to brown delicately on each 


side. Serve with poached eggs on top, 
garnished with the crisp bacon and 
tomato catsup—Miss A. C., Massa- 


chusetts. 


Butter Crisps 


4 cupfuls of butter 3 cupfuls of bread flour 
44 cupfuls of powdered 1 tablespoonful of vanilla 

sugar 1 cupful of finely chopped 
2 egg yolks, 1 white nuts (pecans or al- 
Pinch of salt monds) 


Cream the butter and sugar together, 
add 1 cupful of flour, the salt, then the 
eggs and the flavoring. Add the remain- 
der of the flour and nuts. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls one inch apart on an oiled cookie 
sheet and bake at 325 degrees about 
fifteen minutes. These burn easily, so it 
pays to watch them carefully.—Mrs. 
G. B. L., Minnesota. 


1 
1 


Tornadoes of Veal 

2% pounds of veal steak, 12 slices of bacon 

cut thin + teaspoonfuls of shorten- 
ing 

Cut the veal into squares weighing 
about six ounces each. For each tornado 
lay 2 slices of the bacon parallel and lay 
on them the squares of veal. Roll the veal 
and bacon together, making the roll 
secure by putting a round tooth-pick 
thru each slice of the bacon and the veel. 
Saute the tornadoes in the shortening 
until browned. Season with salt and 
pepper, then put them in a covered pan 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees), add a 
little water, and finish cooking. This 
usually takes about one hour.—Mrs. 


F. W. G., Oregon. 
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Liver Sandwich Spread 
Boil a calf liver in salted water. When 
cooked tender, cool, and put thru a food 
chopper. Pack in smell jars and sterilize 


for 34% hours in a boiling water bath, | 
then seal; or it may be kept on ice for a | 
while. When ready to make sandwiches, | 


moisten with a mild tomato catsup so 
that it will spread nicely on buttered 


bread. This recipe was approved by a | 
food specialist for children. Liver ranks | 


high in iron, and tomato juice is very 


healthful for children and adults.— | 


Mrs. E. H., lowa. 


Cocoanut Sweetmeats 
14 eupful of powdered % teaspoonful of salt 
sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
114 eupfuls of shredded 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
cocoanut 1 egg white 


Mix the dry ingredients, then add the | 


vanilla. Beat the egg white stiff, add the 
other ingredients and mix thoroly. Grease 
a baking sheet and dredge it with flour. 
Drop the cocoanut mixture by teaspoon- 
fuls on the baking sheet. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees) for twenty min- 
utes, or until slightly browned. Remove 
from the pan, place on a cake cooler. 
When cold, store in a tin box. These are 
very *nice for afternoon teas.—Mrs. 
S. E. F., Illinois. 


Pears and Pineapple 
Stew pears, and while they are boiling, 
add a can of crushed pineapple. You will 


find that this makes a delicious combina- | 


tion of flavors.—Mrs. J. G., Pennsylvania. 


Italian Loaf 
1 cupful of cooked spaghetti or macarom 
1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 
1 tablespoonful of chopped green pepper, or 
1 canned pimento 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
1 teaspoonful of finely chopped onion 
1 cupful of cream and 4 cupful of butter 
3 eggs beaten light 
Salt to taste 
Mix all together and put in an oiled 
bread pan about 4 inches wide, 8 inches 
long and 3)% or 4 inches deep. Set the 
pan in water and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) about forty minutes. 
Turn out on a platter and slice to serve.— 
Mrs. M. 8., Montana. 


| BEST PICKLE RECIPES | 


IF you are as fond of pickles as the 
entire populace of this country 
would seem to be, you will want a copy 
of our latest recipe booklet, “Best | 
Pickle Recipes,"’ which contains more 

than 400 recipes selected from the | 
thousands received in our recent con- | 
test. 


the favorite, standard kinds of pickles, 
and for dozens of novelty relishes as | 
| well, so that the newest bride, whose 
education along pickle-making lines | 
has been entirely neglected, may be as- | 
sured of success. All kinds of vegetable 
and fruit pickles and relishes have been 
considered in compiling this compre- 
hensive booklet, which is a worthy 
companion for “Best Conserves, Jams 
and Jellies,’’ issued last year. 


Complete directions are given for all | 


Send ten cents to Editorial Depart- 
ment C, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for your copy of the 
booklet, so that you will have it in 
time for the peak of the pickle-making 
season. It will be ready about August 1. 
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With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jells perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


ITH Certo it’s all so simple 
that you wonder someone 
didn’t think of it before! 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 

The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 
fruits have enough of it to jellify all 


FREE: Nearly 100 
recipes for jams, 
jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet 
beautifully illus- 
trated in color 
showing new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 
10c(stamps or coin). 





The Quickest, 


Easiest way 


Perfect Jam 












the juice they contain, and all fruits 
lose it as they ripen. 


We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before been 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling. 

This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. It also saves all the nat- 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 
which used to boil away in steam. 


We have worked out in our testinz 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 
under the label of each 
bottle of Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery and Cook- 
ing Editor of Women’s Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 
“I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make their jams and 
jellies with Certo because:— 

It’s easier— Takes only one 
minute’s boiling. 

Tastes better — No flavor 
boiled away. 

Better color— Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never fails to 
Set. 
It’s economical— Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no 
waste from 
failures.”” 
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| marmalades. 


Fe 8 RE Bone 
Nw so heaginy tee Serving diem, 





Certo Corporation, 103 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and 
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The Pick of All the 
Pickle Recipes 


Continued from page 31 


Pickled Watermelon Rind 


Cut off all the green rind and the pink 
part of the watermelon, then cut the 
white rind into small cubes (about one 
inch in size). Cover with hot water and 
pre until it can be pierced with a fork, 

ut be careful not to let it get very soft. 

For 7 pounds of fruit, make the follow- 


ing sirup: 
34% pounds of sugar \% teaspoonful of oil of 
1 pint of vinegar cloves 


4 teaspoonful of oil of cinnamon 
When the rind has been parboiled 
enough, drain off the water, bring the 
sirup to boiling point and pour over the 





_rind. Let this stand in the kettle over- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


night. In the morning drain off the sirup, 
reheat it and pour back. Next morning 
do the same. The third morning heat 
both the rind and sirup and seal in jars. 


_ This makes about eight pints. 


| On the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 


Using the oil of cinnamon and the 
cloves keeps the cubes clear and almost 
transparent. This makes a delicious sweet 
pickle, and dinner guests are always en- 
thusiastic in their praise. 

Perhaps you are wondering what hap- 
pened in those cases where duplicate 
recipes, all equally good, were submitted. 
We found it necessary to select first those 
that were most clearly expressed, and 
then from these to tak» the one that had 
been mailed in first. There were ever so 
many recipes fo” sweet pickles very similar 
to this one, but not nearly all of them 
were giver ia such clear, definite style 
as this which was contributed by Mrs. 
Douglas K. Robinson, of Fostoria, Ohio. 

Sweet Pickles 


Select and wash about 75 cucumbers 
three or four inches long and cut them 
into chunks or slices about 3 of an inch 
thick. This should make about two gal- 
lons after cutting. Place inastone jar and 
pour over them 2 cupfuls of salt and 1 
gallon of boiling water. Let stand one 
week, skimming every day if necessary. 

On the eighth day drain well, and pour 
over them one gallon of boiling water. 
Let stand 24 hours. On the ninth day 
drain again and pour over them 1 gallon 
of boiling water and 1 tablespoonful of 
sade alum. Let stand 24 hours. On 
the tenth day, drain and pour over them 
1 gallon of boiling water and let stand 24 
hours. On the eleventh day, drain and 
put into a clean jar or preserving kettle 
and pour over them boiling hot the follow- 


ing sirup: 
5 pints of strong vinegar 4 ounce of celery seed 
6 cupfuls of sugar 1 ounce of stick cinnamon 


days, drain and reheat the liquid each 
day, adding 1 cupful of sugar each time. 
I usually seal in these jars, tho they will 
keep well in open jars. 

Ever so many good cooks make a 
specialty of sweet cucumber rings. They 
are really fun to make. Here is the recipe, 
sent in by Mrs. B. M. Walthall, of Fair- 
mont, West Virginia: 

Sweet Cucumber Rings 


Pare the rind from enough ripe cu- 
cumbers to make 2 quarts when sliced. 
Cut in 44-inch slices cross-wise and stamp 
out the centers, making rings. (A dough- 
nut cutter may be used for this.) Cover 
with cold water, add 1 teaspoonful of soda 
and let stand overnight. In the morning 
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drain, cover with cold water in which 2 
tablespoonfuls of alum have been dis- 
solved, and boil ten minutes. Drain, cov- 
er again with cold water, add 1 table- 
spoonful of ginger, and boil fifteen min- 
utes; drain, measure the water, and to 
each quart of vinegar add 3 pounds of 
granulated sugar and 4 cupful of stick 
cinnamon. Add the cucumber rings and 
boil gently until clear. 

Olive oil pickles are general favorites. 
They can be very, very good, or quite the 
opposite, depending on the recipe. Miss 
Ella Walsh, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin, is responsible for the following 
splendid directions: 


Olive Oil Pickles 


Select 100 medium-size cucumbers, as 
nearly uniform in size as possible, wash, 
and cut in thin slices without paring them. 
Let stand in salt water for three hours, 
using 2 cupfuls of salt and enough water 
to cover. Taste, and if too salty freshen 
the cucumber slices by rinsing in clear 
water. 

Drain off this brine and mix with the 
cucumbers 3 pints of small white onions, 
sliced, 3 ounces of white pepper ground, 
3 ounces of white mustard seed and 1 
ounce of celery seed. Add 2 cupfuls of 
olive oil and a small lump of alum dis- 
solved in hot water. Mix thoroly and 
cover with cold vinegar. Let stand three 
days before using. The pickles may, of 
course, be canned cold in clean jars. 

Regarding the question of using alum for 
making "ex crisp, we have excellent au- 
thority 


Michigan, contributes a recipe for baked 
pickled peaches which are as delicious as 
they are easy to preparé. 


Baked Pickled Peaches 
7 pounds of peaches 1 pint of vinegar 
5 pounds of sugar 1 ounce of stick cinnamon 


Wipe the peaches with a towel, then 
pack in a stone crock. Make a sirup of 
the vinegar and sugar, and add the cinna- 
mon. Pour over the peaches, and bake in 
a moderate oven (350 degrees) for one 
hour, having the crock covered with a 
plate. When the peaches are done, do 
not remove the plate until ready for use. 
Store in a cool place. These are truly 
delicious. 

Mixed — never lose their popu- 
larity, and the more miscellaneous their 
contents, the better, apparently, they 
taste. Here is a recipe, furnished on Mrs. 
George D. MeDowell, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, which can be varied according to 
the possibilities of your garden or local 
market, 


Select Triple Service Relish 
1 quart of carrots, diced _1 pint of sweet green pep- 


1 quart of string beans, pers, cut 

cut 4 pound of white mus- 
1 quart of green lima tard seed 

beans 4 level tablespoonfuls of 
1 quart of sweet corn salt 


1 quart of small onions 4 cupfuls of white sugar 
1 quart of caulifiower flor- 3 quarts of vinegar, di- 

ets luted if very strong 
1 quart of small cucumbers 


Parboil the carrots, beans and cauli- | 


flower until tender. Scald the corn and 
the onions. Put the sugar, salt and vine- 
gar into a kettle and bring to a good boil. 
Add vegetables and mustard seed and Jet 
come to boiling again, then put into cans 
and seal. This will keep a long time after 
opening. If inconvenient to secure all of 
the vegetables designated, any of them 
may be selected. This makes a very 
attractively colored relish that may also 
be used as asalad by adding mayonnaise. 





oritsuse. It will not injure health. | 
Mary B. Vander Wine, of Grand Rapids, | 





Mazola Salad Dressing 
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the most delicious they ever tasted 


1 ces Yg teaspoon paprika “T 
2 tablespoons sugar 14 cup vinegar 
1% teaspoons salt % cup Mazola 
2 teaspoons dry 1 cup water > 5p 
mustard 
4 tablespoons Argo Cornstarch 
(All measurements should be level) 








per egg, sugar, seasoning, vinegar and Mazola in mixing bowl, but DO NOT 
STIR. Make a paste by mixing the Argo Cornstarch with 4 cup water, add 
additional 44 cup water and cook over slow fire, stirring constantly until it boils 
and clears up. Add hot cornstarch mixture to ingredients in mixing bow! and beat 
briskly with Dover egg beater. Cool before serving. 





And -tesides its unique, It’s pure and fresh — because you 
appetizing flavor, here are the reasons prepare it— 
they give for preferring it: It “‘keeps’’ longer. 
It’s so easily and quickly prepared Enjoy this remarkable New Mazola 


—beating requires but 30 seconds — 
recipe is carefully followed— 


less than 20c. than Mazola.’’ 


——— 


























Salad Dressing at your own table — 


men-folks, in particular, relish it. 


Perfect results are assured when the Then you’ I] understand why discrim- 


: ; inating women believe: ‘Regardless 
It’s so economical—a pound costs of price you can find no finer salad oil 


Send for this book TODAY! 


**The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful Foods’’ contains nearly 300 new recipes. 
Send 10c (stamps or coin) to Corn Products Refining Co., P. O. Box 171, Trinity 
Station, New York City. 

















Dress Up the Sleeping Porch 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 





ROOM with so much light and 
air as the sleeping porch 
boasts is bound to be popular 





even in the daytime. Sewing At the right the screen 
machine and toy box often find their design is No. 546, and 
way out here; a wicker rocker and a the price is 40 cents. 


few clever rugs are in order. 
This is another one of the 
places where odds and ends 
of furniture may be painted 
and slip-covered into real har- 
mony. Here’s an idea worth 
passing along. A high top 
golden oak bed, and a spindly 
iron one with tarnished brass 
trappings had been handed 
down in one home. Both 
head boards were sawed off, 
the beds turned about, mak- 
ing the foot the head, and 
identical slip covers and 
spreads made the nonde- 
scripts into a pair of beds 
that any sleeping porch might 
welcome. 

Another splendid idea from 
this practical porch was the 
making of rainproof curtains, 
using the rubberized material 
like that used for the shower 
bath. These may be on roll- 
ers like window blinds, or 
better still as draw curtains 
on rings and rods. Preference 
goes to some dark hue inside, 
especially on the mornings 
when one wants to outsleep 
the sun with bis distress- 
ingly regular habits. 











The owls on the slip covers are 
included in the pattern which 
is No. 544. Price is 25 cents 

































owl, stamped on best quali- 
ty parchment paper, all 
ready to paint into a most 
charming little shade. The 
wire frame has an 8-inch 
bottom -circle, 5-inch top, 
and is about 6 inches high. 
The parchment is cut the 
correct size and shape, and 
it comes to you flat so that 
you can paint it easily. We 
include a definite color 
‘chart, scraps of parchment 
for trying-your colors—and 
you simply cannot go 
wrong!” Such a decorative 





As a decorative plan for The Pussy cat rug, little by-the-bed lamp _ is 
these practical things, slip No. 549, price $1.50 well worth your effort. No. 
covers and curtains. we 545, shade and frame, is $1 

re ; postpaid. 


are offering a pattern fea- 
turing owls for applique 
and embroidery on ging- 


The painting technique is 
very (Continued on page 42 


At left is illustrated one of the 
owl transfers included in pat- 
tern No. 544, price 25 cents 


Lamp shade 
and frame, is 
No. 545, are 
priced at $1 








The flower designs on the screen, No. 546, 
are shown developed in yarn on felt, above, 
and in transparent lacquers on burlap 
in the photograph at the right, below 


ham or muslin, or for painting on 
rubber or cloth. Pattern No. 544, 
price 25 cents, supplies eight wax 
transfers of cunning owls and owl 
groups in embroidery and applique, in 
sizes from five to ten inches high, with 
instruction sheet and suggestions for 
their use. Pattern No. 545 is also an 





Child’s crib quilt, 40 x 58 in- 
ches, No. 547, price 25 cents 
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aundry washin 
costs less 


AVE you ever figured what it actually 
costs to launder your clothes in your 
home? .. . one woman recently found she 
actually saved 21cwith hertwofretful days 
of tiresome toil # Cost experts, however, 
say the modern laundry saves a woman from 
: $1 to $2.10 on the average bundle. . . but 
Bh really what difference does it make, 
whether 21c or $1 gained or lost? Can you 
really afford to slave in the wet of home- 
washing for even 2ica day? Millions of 
other home-managers have found that 
laundry-washed clothes are cleaner, sweet- 
er, longer-wearing # To them washday is 
over before it has begun # They have gained 
a whole day each week ... a seventh of 
a lifetime free for living and enjoyment # 
And they have saved money, too # Why 
not join them this week? 






























The LAUNDRY / 
does it best 


‘Keeping Chath with CAmerican Women 


HE modern laundries whith ‘stand as sponsors for this 

series of informative advertisements belong to a great 
group of progressive institutions. Not only is this group 
endeavoring to tell you the illuminating facts about mod- 
ern laundry service, but each modern laundry is earnestly 
striving to keep its methods on a level with the high 
standards and ideals reflected in these advertisements. 


ABOVE—The modern 
laundry water extract- 
or dries clothes by 
whirling without injury 
to fiber or thread. 
LEFT—Modern laun- 
dry washing formulas 
are evolved by skilled 
scientists with prescrip- 
tion-like-exactness. ’ 


© w2 MAG 








family need. All-ironed work, partially-ironed work, and dries today. Phone a modern laundry now—let them help 


Modern laundries offer a variety of services to. suit every few of the many individualized services available at laun- 
work which returns clothes damp for ironing, are but a ~ you decide which service is best suited to your needs. 


















TE SLAVERY 


OF TH 








Cash f.o.b. factory for 
210 gal. per hour size, 
Complete with motor for 
60 cyc. or direct current, 


There is many a backache for the 
slaves of pump-and-carry drudgery. 
But now the convenience and sani- 
tation of running water can become 
a reality in your home at a remark- 
ably low cost. 

For only $70—a Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water System. Complete—motor, pump, 


tank and automatic switch—all contained in 
one compact, neat enclosure, 


That no home need longer forego the con- 
venience of running water, Fairbanks-Morse 
has provided an Easy Payment Plan. As little 
as $20 for the first payment 
—any F-M Dealer will ex- 
plain it in detail. 

Use the coupon to secure 
booklet giving practical tips 
on installing running water. 






$70 for 210-gal. per hour 
size. A420-gal. per hour 
size for $100. Both of 
these systems for use 
where source of water 
is not more than 22 feet 
below the unit. Other 
Fairbanks-Morse 
equipment provides 
running water regard- 
less of source of supply 
or type of power avail- 


IRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Bia 







| 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send your Free Home Water Service Book and 
| Special Circular giving full details about the l 
F-M Home Electric Water System. 


| ic nsac wen'd00 00-90 500000040000 6.nb oes tame | 

ETE PERE AEE or | 

BONG so cccvaases Couette os cicvvvis State..... l 
My source of water supply is: 

I 0) Shallow Well 0) Deep Well 

LOsering_ bake [1 Stream_ wTicistern.| 
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simple. All you have to do is to follow the 
color chart and fill in the different parts 
up to the lines that are printed on the 





parchment. There is a new lacquer paint , 


that is designed especially for parchment 
which gives a most brilliant transparent 
effect when lighted. We have assembled 
a kit of special lacquers in transparent 


| rose, yellow and blue, a bottle of medium 


and a jar of opaque black. With these 
colors the others can be easily mixed, 
following instructions, 
enough in the set to paint a dozen shades. 


and there is | 


These lacquers are also perfect for tinting | 
heavy materials, as or instance burlap | 
or crash for those modernistic porch | 


pillows and slip covers. The lacquer as- 


sortment is No. 538, and costs $1.35 | 


postpaid. 





| more formal rooms of the house. 


ERHAPS the most convenient article 

of furniture for the sleeping porch 
isa screen. For drafts, lights and privacy 
betimes it is almost necessary. The owls 
might be used on a very unpretentious 
one, but a screen may be such a thing of 
beauty that we are offering pattern No. 
546 for three panels or more, for a screen 
that might be used as well in any of the 
There 
are two large baskets of highly conven- 
tionalized posies, one that leads in from 
the left and one from the right for the 
outer panels, then a more simple group- 
ing of the same flowers for the center 
panel or panels. 


broidered in wools on felt which result 
so effectively in quick order; and another 
painted on burlap with the lacquers de- 
scribed above. 
lovely for large velvet pillows, or in wool 
chain stitch on theatrical gauze curtains, 
or for painted wall hangings or scarfs on 
silk. Pattern No. 546 in black or yellow 
wax transfer form, supplying three de- 
signs with instructions and suggestions, 
is 40 cents. 


The crib spread is applique on linen 
or suiting weight material, all pieces 
whipped down and as easily laundered as 


three deep rose panels, ivory casement and 
candle, orange flame and hair, pink flesh, 
white nightie and a jade-green candle- 
stick. Wax transfer pattern with instruc- 
tions is No. 547, 25 cents. 


Last are the two step-out-of-bed rugs. 


| You remember back to your classics, the 


Owl and the Pussy cat that went to 
sea, in a beautiful pea-green boat. Well, 
here they are, two original advocates 
of night air, with not only pea-green 
for a foregound, but pansy purple for a 


moon, lavender high-lights on the shiny 
black of their coats and a bit of rose color 
accenting the whole into a charming color 
harmony. The rugs are each 18 x 27 





inches finished, and come stamped in 


is $3 for the pair, or either may be or 
singly for $1.50. An excellent rug needle 
which regulates the depth of the loops is 
No. 514, priced at $1.50 postpaid. The 
yarn assortment for the two rugs (No. 
548), 46 ounces of wool rug yarn in the 
right colors, is $9.20 postpaid. Rags may 
be used with the needle mentioned above, 
and of course these rugs can be hooked of 
| rags, properly dyed and cut into narrow 

strips. If you use rags, you might use a 
_ dark blue sky with gray blue shadows in- 
| stead of the violet tones in the originals. 


These designs would be | 


a sheet. The original is Delft blue with | 





These same designs are shown em- | 
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Gorgeous 


Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAYS 
‘Pedigreed Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedi- 
greed” Bulbs are 
imported directfrom 
Holland; guaran- 
teed largest sizes, 
first quality. You 
can’t fail to produce 
tulips of gorgeous 
beauty. Make your 
selections today. 


Superfine Mixture 
Largest Size Bulbs 


New Low Prices 
Delivery Charges Prepaid 


17 Varyaite., $ 95 








100 Darwin Tulips 


100 Breeder Tulips 15 50 
100 Cottage Tulips 12 on oe ; 00 
100 Early Single Tulips 12 = c, Sa 

100 Early Double Tulips 12 a. S29 
100 Parrot Tulips 5 = seo 
100 Crocus (14%4” india.) 5 ie 2.00 
100 Hyacinths 10 _ 13.75 
100 Crocus (134” a 5 Stee 9.75 
100 Narcissus U.S.Grown 5 es 8.50 


50 Bulbs at the 100 rate. 
Extra Special—12 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, 
Purple, Gold Margin, $1.10; fifty for $4.00; 
100 for $7.75. 
Free Catalog—Our new catalog, in full colors, 
pictures a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. A helpi ful 
guide to gardening free, Waite 3 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 


Established 1870 
_ 122 So. First St. Rockford, Til. ; 











background, with old gold stars and | 


color on India burlap, No. 549. The Se 
ered | 





[Mark Perennials 
with Stake Labels Xo 


Now is the time Perennials so 
that you can identity. th cee at blooming ba 
time. Indestructo Metal Labels can be 58 
ft out all winter. Written on with 
stylus weppiies free) 
rusting metal. 
resisting wire—-will not or 
and be misplaced 
No. 51— 8 in. Stake, $1.75 per 
No. 52—10 in. Stake, $2.00 
No. 53—15 in. Stake, $2.50 per 
All prices quoted postpaid 


— 


on Roses, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, etc. 
ready for use. 
$1.35 100 
0, 2—14% x 5 ins., $1.70 per 100 
eat tsineenniiaianaie aad 300 (coin or stamps) to 
pay pos ce re wk —_ tpaid five full-size Samples, one each 
style. F circular, shows other styles. 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn- 


INDESTRUCTO METAL LABELS 


MPO 






Copper 
No. 1—% x 2% -, 














BAA kK. 
ON 


ROner ta) 
WAYS </ 








HOTEL s 


Rooms with bath, $5.00 a day, 
single; $6.00 double—and up. Lo- 
cated on shore of Lake Michigan, yet 
within five minutes of Theaters and 
Shopping District. 

Under the famous BLACKSTONE 
management, known the world over. 


The Drake, Lake Shore Drive 
and Michigan Ave., Chicago 








ss teeeemeeeeen atemieeantenene ene ae 
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A Ham Is What You 
Make It After All 


Continued from page 30 


This gave the ham that indescribable 
flavor that we all enjoy, but unfortunately 
rarely find. 
tastiness without predominating, some- 
thing we never like any seasoning to do. 

If the ham is to be baked the entire 
cooking period, place the ham in a cov- 
ered roaster fat side up, and pour over 
it boiling water to half cover the ham. 
Then cover the roaster closely and bake in 
a 300-degree or rather slow oven for four 
hours. Baste frequently. Then remove 
the rind. This is easily done by cutting 
the skin on the underside of the ham at 
the shank end. Giving the skin a quick 


The garlic enhances the | 


jerk will remove it all at one time, leaving | 


the fat intact. Sprinkle the fat surface | 


with a teaspoonful of dry mustard, cover 
it thickly with brown sugar, and con- 
tinue baking for one hour. This ham has 
a more pronounced flavor than the ham 
that is boiled and then baked. It may be 
served either hot or cold. 

Either method may be used for the 
preparation of the thick center portion or 
ham butt. However, when I cook either 
of these pieces, I usually put the ham on 
in boiling water in order to sear the cut 
surface. Then I cook the ham slowly, al- 
lowing about eighteen minutes for each 
pound and bake it one hour in a 350- 
degree oven. 

Ham is equally desirable at all seasons 
of the year. The curing and smoking 
processes thru which the meat passes 
during its preparation for the market 
give ham a keeping quality possessed by 
few other products. 

Ham is always acceptable at breakfast, 
eaually delicious at luncheon, and ex- 





ceedingly popular at dinner or supper. At | 


the camp or picnic, there is no meat in 
whose popularity exceeds that of baked 
or boiled ham. 

Here are some hot-weather dishes that 
I prepare from the boiled ham shank or 
left-over baked ham: 


Stuffed Eggs With Ham 


Cook hard a sufficient number of eggs 
for the family, and cut them in half. Re- 
move the yolks carefully and mash, add- 
ing finely chopped ham in the proportion 
of one part of ham to two of egg yolk. 
Mix to a paste with a little French ~ 
ing, add a pinch of dry mustard and stuff 
the white halves. Serve on a bed of pars- 
ley with strips of pickled beet or red 
cabbage. 


Ham and Egg Salad 


11% cupfuls of diced cold 3 hard-cooked eggs, diced 
boiled or baked ham % cupful of mayonnaise 
dressing 





Mix together and serve on a bed of | 


lettuce. Garnish with stuffed olives and 


parsley. Serve very cold. These quanti- | 


ties will serve five. 


Jellied Ham 
3 eupfuls of cold boiled 2 tablespoonfuls of cold 
ham, diced water 


1 can of pimento, cut fine 1 tablespoonful of granu- 
3 tablespoonfuls of minced lated gelatine 
pickle 1 bay leaf 
1 pint of hot stock 3 slices of onion 
2 cloves 


Soak the gelatine in cold water and 
dissolve in hot stock. Mix the remaining 
ingredients; and turn them into a mold 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Jar Rubber 


Pe-Ko Edge is a patented de- 
sign found only in ‘‘U.S.”’ Jar 
Rubbers. It identifies the jar 
rubber that has been tested 
for ‘‘stretch,’’ ‘‘set’’ and 
‘“‘wear.”’ 

They stretch easily over the 
neck of the jar and fit snugly 
without buckling or wrinkling 
—the frequent cause of spoil 
from leakage. ‘‘U.S.’’ Pe-Ko 
Edge Jar Rubbers remain firm 
and elastic under prolonged 
boiling or high temperatures 
in the steam pressure cooker 
or oven. 


A gentle tug at the generous 


‘US. 


Jar Rubbers 


lip, double or single, quickly 
and easily breaks the seal and 
loosens the jar cover. 


**U.S.’’ Pe-Ko Edge Jar 
Rubbers have been tested to 
safeguard success with your 
canning. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send you a package 
of a dozen rubbers on receipt of 
ten cents, together with your 
dealer’s name and address. 


Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Developed 
and made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


New York City 


Ask for PE-KO 
EDGE “U, S.’’ Jar 
Rubbers. Red or 
white— single or 

louble lip : 





















Most beds appear at their best when the spread is long enough to 
cover the side rails. Straight lines and neat corners are essential 

















EDSTEADS, like chil- 
dren, need becoming 
clothes. Few mothers 


dress their children alike 
but it is not uncommon to find 
the various types of beds in a 
household wearing the same 
style of spreads. Four-poster 
and other old designs and the fashionable 
metal beds of today, finished to resemble 
wood or painted in soft colors, require 
different costumes, just as short, plump 
girls and long, lanky ones do. August is a 
fine time to buy bedding, for in most com- 
munities there are worthwhile sales at 
this time. What to select is frequently a 
problem. The shops carry such a wide 
assortment of amazingly beautiful mer- 
chandise in this line that often it is hard 
to choose. 

There are the patchwork quilts, candle- 
wick counterpanes, and gaily printed 
spreads, suggestive of India prints; all of 
which are handsome on early American 
beds. Then there are many stunning 
novelty spreads of delicate tints that are 
especially effective on metal bedsteads. 
The size of the covering will bear watch- 
ing. Practically all beds appear at their 
best if the spread is long enough to cover 
the sides-and the foot boards or rails. 
When this is done, the lower edges hang 
in a graceful horizontal line on three sides 
of the bed. 

Appearance, altho of importance, takes 
a facia when comfort is considered. 
A bed is not worthy of space in a room 
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Beds Must Be Comfortable 


Good Springs and Mattress in a Noiseless 


Frame Are Most Reliable Sleep Insurance 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


unless it is capable of stimulating relaxa- 
tion and providing rest. Its success in 
meeting these requirements depends 
largely on the springs and the mattress, 
tho a non-squeaking bedstead is funda- 
mental also. Why not be wise this August 
and look to both beauty and comfort, to 
the outside coverings and to the founda- 
tion on which they are placed? 

Experience proves that it pays to buy 
good springs and mattresses. They give 
satisfaction while they last, and they are 
durable. The spiral spring, inclosed in 
box form or not, is a fine choice, for it 
wears well if it is properly made. 


selecting a mattress, the first step is 
to look at the label, which is of greater 
importance than the coloring and design 
of the tick. It is impossible to open the 
covering to peep inside at the contents, 
so the safe course of action is to look for a 
label that carries the name of a reliable 
manufacturer. Several states have laws 
requiring that all mattresses made and 
sold within their borders be labeled in 
order that purchasers will kncw what 
materials are used in the construction, 
and whether they are o'd or new. This is 





helpful information if the person 
who reads it understands the 
meaning. 

Cotton mattresses are of two 
common types. One is filled with 
loose or ‘‘picked’”’ cotton, which 
has a tendency to become lumpy 


with use. The other consists of 
firm layers of cotton, which has been 
pressed, and it is called cotton felt. It 
wears well. Another frequently used 
filling is kapok, sometimes referred to as 
“silk floss.’ This is an imported vege- 
table fiber, waterproof, resilient, and 
very comfortable and durable. Then 
there are the hair mattresses, which are 
long-lived, if they are made of long horse 
hair. 


N interesting development in the 
mattress industry is the production 
of the mattress with small springs in the 
center. Each spring is sewed in a sepa- 
rate container, and these are attached to 
one another. The springs around the 
edges aid the mattress in retaining its 
shape even tho thoughtless people sit on 
the sides of the bed. There is a cotton or 
hair pad between the springs and the tick, 
thick enovgh to prevent the springs from 
exerting too much pressure against the 
body, and yet thin enough that it does 
not interfere with the spring which pro- 
vides resilience. 
Sometimes the question concerning the 
qualities of a good mattress is brought up. 
Should it be hard (Continued on page 46 
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DON T FOOL; = 
YOURSELF | 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 








| Halitosis makes 
It is unexcusable . . . can be Yyo “un popular 










































: instantly remedied 

O 

h No matter how charming you may be or how __ whennecessary, especially before meeting others. 

h fond of you your friends are, you cannot expect Keep a bottle handy in home and office for this 

. them to put up with halitosis (unpleasant breath) purpose. 

n forever. They may be nice to you—but it is Listerine ends halitosis instantly. Being anti- 

it an effort. septic, it strikes at its commonest cause—fer- 

d Don’t fool yourself that you never have hali- mentation in the oral cavity. Then, being a 

rg tosis as do so many self-assured people who powerful deodorant, it destroys the odors them- 

J constantly offend this way. selves. 

n Read the facts in the lower right hand corner If you have any doubt of Listerine’s powerful 

re and you will see that your chance of escape is deodorant properties, make this test : Rub a slice 

Be slight. Nor should you count of onion on your hand, Then 
on being able to detect this ail- apply Listerine clear. Imme- 

& ment in yourself. Halitosis The new baby— diately, every trace of onion 

on doesn’t announce itself. You LISTERINE SHAVING odor is gone. Even the strong 

he are seldom aware you have it. CREAM odor of fish yields to it. Lam- 

a- Recognizing these truths, ons bert Pharmacal Company, St. 

of nice people end any chance of —you've got a treat Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 

‘ts offending by systematically ahead of you. 

on rinsing the mouth with Lister- oa 2>) RE AD THE FACTS 

or ine. Every morning. Every TRY IT , >. rs | 

sk, night. And between times A V5 had halitosis 

m Ce : 

he 68 hairdressers state that 

e8 about every third woman, 

fO- many of them from the 

am wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 

ip Who should know better 





than they? 








ITAQ 


a 
COVERING 





Backgrounds of 
lasting beauty 


OUR wall decorations can 

be both beautiful and dur- 
able if your decorator uses 
Sanitas, the cleanable cloth 
wall covering. 


This decorative fabric is avail- 
able in 150 styles and in colors 
and finishes to work well with 
whatever color scheme you 
desire, for any room. 


Sanitas in addition, is a pro- 
tective covering for walls and 
ceilings. Cracks will not show 
through this strong material. 
Sanitas does not crack, peel or 
fade. Can be kept clean with 
a damp cloth. 


Decorators are now showing 
the Sanitas Sample Book con- 
taining the very newest ideas 
in interior decorations. 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the latest Sanitas crea- 
tions. If he cannot serve you 
write us. 


Sanitas can be had in these finishes:- 
PLAINAND PASTEL FLAT FINISH 


tints that can be hung as they come, or 
stenciled, frescoed, or Tiffany blended. 


DECORATIVE FLAT FINISH con- 
ventional and foliage patterns, neutral 
toned designs of vague formations, 
stripes, mottled effects, and reproduc- 
tions of tapestry, grass-cloth, 
and various fabrics. 


METALLINE BROCADE 
in embossed effects for panel 
treatments and all-over wall 
treatments. 


ENAMEL FINISH plain 
colors, tile effects and dec- 
orative aaah for kitch- 
ens, bathrooms 


eather, 


Samples and literature 


sent on request trade mark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
New York 


32 Broadway, Dept. 34 








| large, the slip will be mussy and untidy in 


| inches longer than it is. 


| protection. 


| the end with buttons or snaps. Over this 


| Both the comfort and the appearance of 
| the bed are influenced by the sheets. They 
_ need to be adjusted properly; that is, they 


90 by 108 inches. 


| distinction is made, the top always wears 
| out first. 





Look for this 
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or soft? Most scientists who have made a | 
study of sleep agree that a mattress | 
should be so constructed that the body 
will lie on it in a normal position with the 
shoulders and hips somewhat lower than 
the other parts of the body. Of course, a 
satisfactory mattress is built from clean, 
sanitary materials. If one is sent away 
to be renovated, the housewife will do 
well to investigate the kind of materials 
used in this work, for the label which 
once was a guarantee loses its effective- 
ness. 

Use especial care in selecting bed equip- 
ment for children. Their delicate bodies 
are in the process of forming lifelong | 
habits of posture and health. They can- 
not develop symmetrical and beautiful 
bodies, with straight spines, or have 
dreamless and health-building sleep, un- 
less their beds are well made and well 


| equipped. 


An excellent feature of some mattresses 
is the ventilator in the sides. This opening 
admits fresh air. New pillows, by the | 
way, frequently have ventilating vents, 
too, which aid in keeping the down and | 
feathers clean and alive. The best pillows 
are made of down or of a combination of 
down and feathers. Don’t be misled into 
buying cheap, coarse-feathered pillows. 
They are expensive at any price. 


“ae comfort and appearance of pillows 
depend to no small extent on the cases. 
If the pillow-slip is too small, the pillow 
will be too hard and firm, and if it is too 





appearance. A good rule to follow in buy- 
ing pillow cases is to allow two inches in 
width. If a pillow is 21% inches wide on 
one side, or 43 inches around, a 45-inch | 
tubing should be selected. A properly 
dressed pillow wears a case from 6 to 1014 
And beneath the | 
case is a white muslin slip-cover, slightly 

larger than the pillow, which serves as | 


When a good mattress is purchased, it 
needs a muslin cover, which is closed at 


comes the quilted pad and then the sheets. 


should be taut and smooth. If they are to 
be put on in this fashion, they have to be 
long enough to tuck under the mattress. 
A good size for a twin bed is 73 by 99 
inches, and for a double bed, 90 by 99, or 
I much prefer the 
longer sheet. It is economical to use hems 
of the same width for both ends, for if a 


Linen sheets are lovely, but their cost 
these days prohibits the use of them in 
most of our homes. Such beautiful cotton 
sheets are available that women are not 





| justified in wishing for the linen they | 


cannot afford. Percale sheets are decid- 


| edly handsome. The surface of this ma- 


terial is practically free from fuzz; in fact, | 
it is so smooth and satiny in finish that 
the sheets do not hold dust or soil easily. 
It is impossible to judge by sight 
whether sheeting is made of short or long 
cotton threads, and yet there is a consid- 
erable difference in the wear they give. 
The longer fibers live a longer life. The 
best and safest way to invest in sheets is 
to depend on the label of the manufac- 
turer, for several brands have proved 
their worth. Sometimes sizing is used in 
sheeting to add to its weight and appear- 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Is Your 
Garbage Can 


OUT-OF-SIGHT 
ODORLESS 
DOG-PROOF 
FLY - PROOF 
CONVENIENT 
SANITARY 


Like This? 
















‘OW that there is a new and better 
way to keep garbage under cover, 
there is no reason why anyone should 
a with old-time methods. The 
Riajeeti Underground Garbage Re- 
ceiver a odie an unpleasant problem 
for the household that is interested 
in sanitation and convenience. Sold 
by hardware and de yew stores. 
Write for details an aler’s name. 
THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
200 Erie St., +: Huntington, Ind. 


Majestic 


UNDERGROUND 


'GARBAGE RECEIVER 











The Edges of a Beautiful Lawn Are 
Always Kept Trimmed 

A few minutes’ work with the Imperial Lawn Edge 

Trimmer adds 100% to the beauty of your lawn. 


Very light, and easy to ye quickly trims away 

the straggling grass f edges of You of —_ sidewalks 

and ¢ Paths, insur owls quic. 

If your hardware dealer doesn't stock + D Lawn 

= e a. send us his name and $2.00 and 
you postpaid. The Imperial is as import- 

ant =. r wnhmower in keeping alawn you're proud of 


Agents wanted where we have no dealers. 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP CO. 
1410 14th Street Racine, Wisconsin 

















Gives INSTANT relief to bunions and large joints. 


Wear in any style shoe—in yourr r size—outside 
or under stocking. Sold for over 20 years by shoe 
dealers, druggists, and department st~- res. 

Free Trial Offer: Money back if not instantiy re- 
lieved. Write, giving shoe size and for which foot. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 East Water St., Dept.4, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mrs. CHARLES R.CRANE II 


Better Homes and GARDENS 





has these Lux URIOUS Springs 


and Mattresses 


In Every Bedroom 


in her 


Lake Geneva Home 





Mrs. Cuaries R. Crane II 
is @ favorite member of Chicago's 
young married set. Much of the 
year she spends at the Crane estate 
on Lake Geneva, a paradise for her 

three little sons 


HE charming home of Mrs. 

Charles R. Crane II offers an 
hospitable welcome to many 
friends. 


Its pleasant guest rooms are all 
furnished with Simmons Beds, a 
different design and color for each 
room. And each bed is luxuriously 
equipped with Simmons Ace 
Spring and Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress. 


“A marvelous combination!” 
Mrs. Crane says of this splendid 
spring and mattress. “My guests 
always praise their superb com- 
fort. They are a luxury.” 


The famous Ace Spring and 
Beautyrest Mattress are the 
achievement of Simmons, world’s 
greatest makers of Beds, Springs 


This charming Early American room in Mrs. Crane’s 
Country House at Lake Geneva has Simmons furniture 
in stippled parchment finish. The quaint “ Spool” 
Beds are Model No. 1850 luxuriously equipped like 
every other bed in the house with the marvelously com- 

fortable Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Spring 


and Mattresses. They assure the 
utmost luxury obtainable in sleep- 
ing equipment, conduce to sound, 
refreshing sleep. 


In the Beautyrest Mattress hun- 
dreds of tiny upstanding coils of 
finest steel are buried deep in 
layers of luxurious upholstering. 
What glorious comfort! The 
buoyant Ace Spring with its trim 
tailored cover fitly upholds this 
splendid Beautyrest Mattress. 

In furniture and department stores, 
Simmons Ace Spring, $19.75; Simmons 
Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50. Sim- 
mons Beds $10 to $60; No. 1850, 
$37.50. Rocky Mountain Region and 
West, slightly higher. Look for the 
name “Simmons.”” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, San Francisco. 
















The Simmons Beautyrest Mattress 
is an achievement in surpassing 
comfort. Luxurious upholstering 
conceals hundreds of fine steel inner 
cotls which give enduring buoyancy 
and smart uncrushable sides 


Simmons Ace Spring is the out- 
standing modern coil spring, light 
and more compact than a box 
spring, yet amazingly buoyant and 
enduring. The well tailored slip 
cover makes it look like a box 


spring 


5 IMMON S 


BEDS - SPRINGS «+. MATTRESSES {BUILT FOR SLEEP} 
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ELL me a good novel,” a woman 
friend said to me the other day, 
“one that’s really a good story. I 
get so tired of hearing people 
recommend books because they’re ‘strik- 
ing experiments,’ or ‘beautifully written,’ 
or ‘done with a powerful technique.’ I 
want a good story, something to forget 
myself in. I don’t want anything that I 
can’t understand without an explanation 
—I’m no highbrow, you know—and yet 
I don’t want something too much like my 
own life.. I want to get away from this 
humdrum existence into a world that 
at least seems to have more excitement 
and sparkle. I suppose that means I’m 
no realist; well, perhaps I’m not, but I 
do love good books.” 
I finally lent her Jalna, the Atlantic 
Monthly prize novel, by Mazo de la 
toche (Little Brown & Company, $2), 


John Erskine, author 
of “Adam and Eve” 
and other witty 
and sophisticated books 


48 


Mazo de ia Roche is the 
Canadian woman who 
wrote “Jalna,” the Atlantic 
Monthly prize novel 






Me a Good Novel” 


Here Are Dozens- - 
Take Your Choice 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


and she loved it for the warmth and 
variety of its characterization. “It’s the 
best thing I’ve read in a long while,” she 
told me. “Everybody tells me—all the 
literary magazines, too — that Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop 
(Knopf, $2.50) and Thornton Wilder’s 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey (A. and C. 
Boni, $2.50) are the two most beautiful 
books of the year. I suppose they are, but 
I found them too beautiful and too 
ethereal for my taste—too much style 
and too little story. As I said before, 


what I want is a good story. Jalna is real 
flesh and blood fiction.”’ 

As for me, I prefer what is usually 
known as realism. I seem to want, most 
of all, a different slant on my own world 





and its problems; I like novels by people 
who seem to me to think as I do, but who 
delve more deeply beneath the surface, 
who have more understanding and sensi- 
tivity. I like stories about lives quite 
similar to my own. fcr they help me to 
see my own life with greater honesty and 
in truer perspective. Consequently, as 
you can guess if you are familiar with 
most of the season’s books, my own par- 
ticular fiction favorites of the year are 
The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wescott 
(Harper’s, $2.50), the book which took 
the Harper prize, you know, and The 
Bonney Family, by Ruth Suckow (Knopf, 
$2.50). 

I have, however, ceased to recommend 
The Grandmothers to everybody in sight, 
as I did at first! “Call that a novel?’ one 
of my friends exclaimed. ‘Why, that’s 
nothing but a (Continued on page 50 


Ben Ames Williams, 
who wrote “Splendor,” 
the realistic story 
of a newspaperman 
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A WOOD THAT FIGHTS 


ITS OWN 


BATTLES 


wherever exposed to Weather 












































The oldest frame house in the oldest American settlement. Unpainted, 
this cypress house at St. Augustine, Florida, is still in good condition, 
after 250 years. 


ENERATION after generation, age brings 

only charm to Tidewater Red Cypress. If you 
build with this Wood Eternal, repair bills need 
never concern you. For this is a rugged lumber 
that fights off rot and decay, and retains its endur- 
ing beauty through every onslaught of the weather. 
Because of its freedom from repair bills,its moderate 
initial cost, and its low upkeep cost, this Tidewater 
Red Cypress is the most economical lumber you 
can employ. 
Because of its beautiful grain, its smoothness cf 
finish, and its resistance to warping, Tidewater Red 
Cypress is the most beautiful lumber you can use 
—inside or outside. 


Surely you will want your home to be one of endur- 
ing beauty. Surely you will want to maintain it 


pe? TIDEWATER RED 
CYPRESS Mel cHAS oars wales 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 


Durable Tidewater Red Cypress was used in the construction of this 
lodge on the Vincent Astor estate at Port Washington, Long Island. 
Aymar Embury II was the architect. 


economically. Surely, then, you will want to build 
with this Wood Eternal. 


But when you order, be careful to specify, “heart 
grade Tidewater Red Cypress,” for exterior use, as 
only coastal type red cypress has these qualities of 
beauty and durability. 


““Money Saved for Builders’’— sent free 


Attractive modern homes and beautiful old homesteads are 
illustrated in “‘Money Saved for Builders.’’ This is not a 
book of commonplace printed plans—it merely suggests 
dozens of ideas. (To get just what you want in your home, 
retain an architect—he usually saves you more than his fee. ) 
This booklet tells the whole, interesting story of cypress, tells 
how to cut down the cost of your home, and how to make 
it more attractive. It’s yours for the asking. Slip the coupon 
into an envelope today. 





SouTHern Cypress MANuFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Barnett National Bank Bldg. , Jacksonville, Florida 
GENTLEMEN: 
**Money Saved for Builders’’ sounds like good 
news. Please send me the booklet. 




















in your roof- 


BEFORE it causes costly damage, 
stop it with Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 
Coating. No trouble at all to apply, 
costs little and makes leaky roofs 
as good as new. 


Rutland No-Tar-In provides a perfect 
coat of asphalt and asbestos—a tough 
mineral covering. Not a drop of tar 
in it. It will not crawl, sag, harden, peel or 
blister. For every kind 
of roof (except shingles). 










Insist on Rutland at your 
hardware or paint store. 
Save money by mailing 
the coupon today. Rut- 
land Fire Clay Co., Dept, 
J-31, Rutland, Vermont. 
Also makers of Rutland 
Patching Plaster. 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 





RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. J-31, Rutland, Vermont. 


Send me more information about No-Tar-In. 

















LAN DSCAPE WITH 


APPR ed Peortles 


The Peony is the 
F lower of the 
North.” Hardy, beau- 
tifully vari color 
range. Approved 
Peonies are the best 
varieties—the ones we 
recommend to our 
friends. Approved 
Peony roots are most 
reliable — mature 
stock, thoroughly 
tested out in our own 
plantings. 


Free Booklet 
on Peonies 
Tells how to grow peonies. What, where and 
when to plant, how to fertilize and how to obtain 
the finest flowers. Write today for your free copy. 


INDIAN SPRING G FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


= growers of Irises and importers of Tulips in 
varieties." Special collection offers. Free booklet. 














| series of character sketches!”’ 
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And of 
course if you demand that all novels shall 
be cut by the same old pattern, the criti- 
cism is fair enough, but as for me, I don’t 


| demand it. This book, which is nothing 
| more or less than the rambling reflections 
| of one midwestern youth of pioneer 
parentage, about the ways, desires, disap- | 





pointments, habits, hopes and ideals of 
certain of his immediate ancestors, seems 


to me fresh, delicate and penetrating. | 
“This is the particular stock I sprung | 
from!”’ the author seems to be saying. | 


Now let’s see what it all means, if it has 
any meaning! 


PERE: APS the book appeals to me be- 
cause I spring from similar middle- 
western stock and have often, looking 
backward at what I have seen, heard and 
known intuitively, asked myself the 
same question. No, the book isn’t what 
you would call “a good story” exactly, 
yet it is a book which, like The Bonney 
Family, finds appreciators in unexpected 
quarters. Here and there you run upon 
an older man or woman, shrewd in human 
nature tho no fiction reader, who takes 
both novels to his or her heart. 

Splendor, by Ben Ames Williams (Dut- 
ton, $2.50), is another tale of average, 
humdrum people who win no great honors 
and attain little in the way of worldly 
goods. Altho far below The Bonney 
Family and The Grandmothers in distine- 
tion, I like its simplicity and its genuine 
ring. 

Three more new books which have 
found many satisfied readers are Red 
Rust, by Cornelia James Cannon (Little 
Brown, $2.50), Giants in the Earth, by 
O. E. Rolvaag (Harper’s, $2.50), and 
Black April, by Julia Peterkin (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50). The latter two have 
already been mentioned in this depart- 
ment; the former is a strong, fine, whole- 
some farm story which tells of the re- 
wards of life as well as its disappoint- 
ments. 

The popularity of John Erskine’s 
Adam and Eve (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) and 
other witty books of the same category 
is already on the wane; they are in no 
sense ‘‘flesh and blood fiction,” 
friend termed Jalna. 





as my | 


If { had to choose the three worst | 
books of the year, I would have a hard | 


time deciding from among A President Is 
Born, by Fanny Hurst (Harper’s, $2.50), 


Meat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Harper’s, | 


$2.50) and Rebellion, by Mateel Howe 
Farnham (Dodd Mead, $2). That the 
last one is a much-advertised ‘prize 
novel” makes it all the worse and rein- 
forces my belief that prizes, particularly 
those which, like this one, demand that a 
book be suitable for serial, scenario and 
novel, all three, are harmful literary 
influences. Rebellion is advertised as 
something new, the story of a modern 
daughter’s rebellion against her stern 
father; actually the plot is ancient and 
the technique mediocre. Mrs. Farnham 
is the daughter of E. W. Howe of Kansas, 
an honest and rather remarkable editor; 
one might have expected better from her 
father’s daughter. 

A President Is Born purports to be a 
genuine middlewestern story, a fictitious 
biography of a future president of the 
Uni States, yet the hearty laughter 
that has gone up at Miss Hurst’s deserip- 
tions of present-day farm conditions 


must almost have rocked Broadway. (I | 








| hope it has; it may teach writers to deal | 


| less carelessly with facts.) Said one Iowa 
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Prep are! 
tor Div Days 


Have Running Water 


A Hoosier water service will meet your late sum- 
mer water demands. It will protect your garden, 
lawn, flowers and home against the dry days to 
come. It will give you an ample supply of water 
under pressure for every use. Many NEW points 
of superior construction—and the NEW Hoosier 
is protected inside and out by the famous Gal- 
VAZink rust-resisting coating. Write today for 
our FREE book “How to Have Running Water.” 
No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
32 OAK ST., KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


SEUTEVeUV eatery Vevey eoeeeevevTTVVOTULUEEOLTNUHT OUT LIOLeSeLennnT On 


SHOOBIERA GALVAZINK PUMPS 
> STAR WINDMILLS 








Cold or Frozen 
Desserts 


are delicious when 


flavored with 


MAPLEINE 














‘Sram Your Lawn 


No more kneeling: 
Egateod knees: 
bands or 

pny muscles, 
when you use N. 
-Lawn Trimmer 







the easy 2. 
es close to walls 
and trees—is made easy. 
Trims Where 
Lawn Mower 
Will Not Cut. 
Walk along, without stooping, and trim 
edges of your lawn, where mower can’t 
No tiresome kneeling to snip with 
Long, 4 ft. handles let you 
stand, and make blades work easy. Steel 
blades, strong spring action. Postpaid 
anywhere in U. vt, “a . Canada and 











Northwestern Stampin 
Box 2, Burlington, lows =< a 
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farm editor, “The broad acres of Bek’s 
model farm contain silos (plural), barns 
(plural), a staff large enough so that the 
weekly payroll (why weekly?) is quite a 
job to make out: yet the acres total 
fifty-eight. Only Fanny Hurst knows 
how that equipment and those men = 
used on this infant-sized farm: apparen ~§ 
some cows are milked, some pigs are f 


“Among other things Bek talks learn- | 


edly to David of scientific agriculture, of 
‘inheritance of black-stripe in China- 
Poles.’ Figure this out, if you can. Fun- 
nier and funnier.” 

One of the interesting things about our 
time is the increasing number of good 
foreign translations; will books or aero- 
planes do more to unite the world in 


understanding? My own bet is on books. | 


If you liked Sigrid Undset’s powerful 
trilogy, The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress 
of Husaby, and The Cross (Knopf, $3 each 


volume)—if you haven’t read them yet, | 
I advise you to do so—don’t miss The | 
Aze (Knopf, $3), the first volume of her | 
new trilogy. Each one of these books is | 


complete in itself. 


From modern Ger- | 


many Power (The Viking Press, $2.50) | 


and The Ugly Duchess (The Viking Press, 
$2.50), by Lion Feuchtwanger, have come 
to be best-sellers in both England and 
America. Another German novel, The 
Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann 
(Knopf, 2 volumes, $6), is being called by 
many of the keenest critics the greatest 
novel of our time. 


NGLISH books? I have just finished 

W intersmoon (Doubleday-Doran, $2.) 
It is as Englishand asold-fashioned as if 
Hugh Walpole, the author, had never 
traveled in America or read any modern 
literature. But it is well Written, exalted 
in the usual places, tells a good story, and 
satisfies to repletion any desire you may 
have to know how the upper classes, 
British variety, disport themselves. Daisy 
and Daphne (Boni and Liveright, $2.50) 
is equally English but as modern as Wal- 
pole’s books are old-fashioned. The latter 
is slight, bitter, satirical and somewhat 
cruel—the story of a girl, Daisy, who 
desires passionately to rise above her 
station. ‘‘Daphne’’ is the self she desires 
to be, the self she sometimes actually 
presents, and the self her lover sees for a 
time before he is disillusioned. It is al- 
most too clever and painful to be-good 
reading—if only Miss Macaulay, with 
her sharp, thin, spinsterish wit, didn’t 
despise poor Daisy so! For my part, I 
felt sorry for the girl and even saw some- 
thing rather admirable in her struggle. 

For pure entertainment read The 
Deluge, by 8. Fowler Wright (Cosmo- 
politan, $2.50), a wild but well-written 
tale that compares favorably with the 
early H. G. Wells books. Or try The Place 
Called Dagon, by Herbert Gorman (Dou- 
bleday-Doran, $2.50), a fantastic mystery 
story that is well written and well con- 
structed. 

Speaking of mystery stories, regular 
ones, I am told that S. 8. Van Dine, who 
wrote The Canary Murder Case (Serib- 
ner’s, $2) and The Greene Murder Case 
(Scribner’s, $2) turns out some of the 
best; also that Frances Noyes Hart’s 
The Bellamy y Trial (Doubleday-Doran, 
($2) is very entertaining. (Incidentally 
there is a new book scheme called The 


||. cost us much ei 





Crime Club, which for $2 a month will | 


send any lover of detective stories a 

brand-new one each month. 

there is no end to these book clubs.) 
Time’s up, and here I have only begun! 


Apparently | 
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‘ when that aw his pat put you out of your 
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in your roof- 


BEFORE it causes costly damage, 
stop it with Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 
Coating. No trouble at all to apply, 
costs little and makes leaky roofs 
as good as new. 


Rutland No-Tar-In provides a perfect 
coat of asphalt and asbestos—a tough 
mineral covering. Not a drop of tar 
in it. It will not crawl, sag, harden, peel or 
blister. For every kind 
of roof (except shingles). 












Insist on Rutland at your 
hardware or paint store. 
Save money by mailing 
the coupon today. Rut- 
land Fire Clay Co., Dept, 
J-31, Rutland, Vermont. 
Also makers of Rutland 
Patching Plaster. 


No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 








RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. J-31, Rutland, Vermont. 


Send me more information about No-Tar-In. 
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APP Ted Peortles 


, The Peony is the 
lower E the 


North.” , beau- 
tifully hier se f color 
range. Approved 


Peonies are the best 
varieties—the ones we 
recommend to our 
friends. Approved 
Peony roots are most 
reliable— mature 
stock, thoroughly 
tested out in our own 
plantings. 


Free Booklet 
on Peonies 


Tells how to grow peonies. What, where and 
when to plant, how to fertilize and how to obtain 
the finest flowers. Write today for your free copy. 


INDIAN SPRING G FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


_ growers of Irises and importers of Tulips in 
varieties.’ Special collection offers. Free booklet. 
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And of 
course if you demand that all novels shall 


be cut by the same old pattern, the criti- | 


cism is fair enough, but as for me, I don’t 


| demand it. This book, which is nothing 
| more or less than the rambling reflections 
| of one midwestern youth of pioneer 
parentage, about the ways, desires, disap- | 


| you would call “a good story” 





pointments, habits, hopes and ideals of 
certain of his immediate ancestors, seems 


to me fresh, delicate and penetrating. | 
“This is the particular stock I sprung 
from!’ the author seems to be saying. | 
Now let’s see what it all means, if it has | 


any meaning! 


PERHAPS the book appeals to me be- | 


cause I spring from similar middle- 
western stock and have often, looking 
backward at what I have seen, heard and 
known intuitively, asked myself the 
same question. No, the book isn’t what 
exactly, 
yet it is a book which, like The Bonney 
Family, finds appreciators in unexpected 
quarters. Here and there you run upon 
an older man or woman, shrewd in human 
nature tho no fiction reader, who takes 
both novels to his or her heart. 

Splendor, by Ben Ames Williams (Dut- 
ton, $2.50), is another tale of average, 
humdrum people who win no great honors 
and attain little in the way of worldly 
goods. Altho far below The Bonney 
Family and The Grandmothers in distinc- 
tion, I like its simplicity and its genuine 
ring. 

Three more new books which have 
found many satisfied readers are Red 
Rust, by Cornelia James Cannon (Little 
Brown, $2.50), Giants in the Earth, by 
O. E. Rolvaag (Harper’s, $2.50), and 
Black April, by Julia Peterkin (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50). 
already been mentioned in this depart- 
ment; the former is a strong, fine, whole- 





The latter two have | 


some farm story which tells of the re- | 
wards of life as well as its disappoint- | 


ments. 
The popularity of John Erskine’s 
Adam and Eve (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50) and 


other witty books of the same category | 


is already on the wane; they are in no 
sense “flesh and blood fiction,” 
friend termed Jalna. 


as my | 


If I had to choose the three worst | 
books of the year, I would have a hard | 


time deciding from among A President Js 
Born, by Fanny Hurst (Harper’s, $2.50), 


Meat, by Wilbur Daniel Steele (Harper’s, | 


$2.50) and Rebellion, by Mateel Howe 
Farnham (Dodd Mead, $2). That the 
last one is a much-advertised “prize 
novel” makes it all the worse and rein- 
forces my belief that prizes, particularly 


those which, like this one, demand that a | 


book be suitable for serial, scenario and 
novel, all three, are harmful literary 
influences. Rebellion is advertised as 
something new, the story of a modern 
daughter’s rebellion against her stern 
father; actually the plot is ancient and 
the technique mediocre. Mrs. Farnham 
is the daughter of E. W. Howe of Kansas, 
an honest and rather remarkable editor; 
one might have expected better from her 
father’s daughter. 

A President Is Born purports to be a 
genuine middlewestern story, a fictitious 
biography of a future president of the 
United States, yet the hearty laughter 
that has gone up at Miss Hurst’s deserip- 
tions of present-day farm conditions 
must almost have rocked Broadway. (I 
hope it has; it may teach writers to deal 
less carelessly with facts.) Said one Iowa 
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tor Diev Days 


Have Running Water 


A Hoosier water service will meet your late sum- 
mer water demands. It will protect your garden, 
lawn, flowers and home against the dry days to 
come. It will give you an ample supply of water 
under pressure for every use. Many NEW points 
of superior construction—and the NEW Hoosier 
is protected inside and out by the famous Gal- 
VAZink rust-resisting coating. Write today for 
our FREE book “How to Have Running Water.” 
No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. COMPANY 
32 OAK ST.. KENDALLVILLE, IND, 


DAU AL 


Cem GALVAZINK PUMPS 
STAR WINDMILLS 














Cold or F rozen 
Desserts 


are delicious when 


flavored with 


MAPLEINE 
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farm editor, “The broad acres of Bek’s 
model farm contain silos (plural), barns 
(plural), a staff large enough so that the 
weekly payroll (why weekly?) is quite a 
job to make out: yet the acres total 
fifty-eight. Only Fanny Hurst knows 
how that equipment and those men are 
used on this infant-sized farm; apparently 
some cows are milked, some pigs are f 

“Among other things Bek talks learn- 
edly to David of scientific agriculture, of 
‘inheritance of black-stripe in China- 
Poles.’ Figure this out, if you can. Fun- 
nier and funnier.” 

One of the interesting things about our 
time is the increasing number of good 
foreign translations; will books or aero- 
planes do more to unite the world in 


understanding? My own bet is on books. | 
If you liked Sigrid Undset’s powerful | 


trilogy, The Bridal Wreath, The Mistress 
of Husaby, and The Cross (Knopf, $3 each 
volume)—if you haven’t read them yet, 
I advise you to do so—don’t miss The 


Axe (Knopf, $3), the first volume of her | 


Each one of these books is 


new trilogy. 
From modern Ger- 


complete in itself. 


many Power (The Viking Press, $2.50) | 


and The Ugly Duchess (The Viking Press, 
$2.50), by Lion Feuchtwanger, have come 
to be best-sellers in both England and 
America. Another German novel, The 
Magic Mountain, by Thomas Mann 
(Knopf, 2 volumes, $6), is being called by 
many of the keenest critics the greatest 
novel of our time. 


NGLISH books? I have just finished 

W intersmoon (Doubleday-Doran, $2.) 
It is as English and asold-fashioned as if 
Hugh Walpole, the author, had never 
traveled in America or read any modern 
literature. But it is well written, exalted 
in the usual places, tells a good story, and 
satisfies to repletion any desire you may 
have to know how the upper classes, 
British variety, disport themselves. Daisy 
and Daphne (Boni and Liveright, $2.50) 


is equally English but as modern as Wal- | 


pole’s books are old-fashioned. The latter 
is slight, bitter, satirical and somewhat 
cruel—the story of a girl, Daisy, who 


desires passionately to rise above her | 


station. “‘Daphne’”’ is the self she desires 
to be, the self she sometimes actually 
presents, and the self her lover sees for a 
time before he is disillusioned. It is al- 
most too clever and painful to be.good 
reading—if only Miss Macaulay, with 
her sharp, thin, spinsterish wit, didn’t 
despise poor Daisy so! For my part, I 
felt sorry for the girl and even saw some- 
thing rather admirable in her struggle. 

For pure entertainment read The 
Deluge, by 8. Fowler Wright (Cosmo- 
politan, $2.50), a wild but well-written 
tale that compares favorably with the 
early H. G. Wells books. Or try The Place 
Called Dagon, by Herbert Gorman (Dou- 
bleday-Doran, $2.50), a fantastic mystery 
story that is well written and well con- 
structed. 

Speaking of mystery stories, regular 
ones, I am told that 8. S. Van Dine, who 
wrote The Canary Murder Case (Scrib- 
ner’s, $2) and The Greene Murder Case 
(Seribner’s, $2) turns out some of the 
best; also that Frances Noyes Hart’s 
The "Bellamy Trial (Doubleday -Doran, 
($2) is very entertaining. (Incidentally 
there is a new book scheme called The 
Crime Club, which for $2 a month will 


send any lover of detective stories a | 
Apparently | 


brand-new one each month. 
there is no end to these book clubs.) 
Time’s up, and here I have only begun! 
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Come to the Garden Clinic 


VICTOR H. RIES 





HERE are a number 

of long, black beetles 

on the flowers of my 

dahlias and other 
plants. How can I get rid 
of them? 

This is very probably the 
blister beetle. The next best 
remedy to knocking them 
off into a can of kerosene is 
to spray them with one of 
the new sprays containing 
pyrethrum extract, of which 
there are three or four on 
the market. 


When, besides spring, is 
ihe proper time to sow peren- 
nial seed? 

Perennial seed may be 
sown any time from the 
last week of July until the 
middle of August. This is 
preferably done in a cold- 
frame where the seed may 
be protected by a burlap or 
muslin cover or a lath shade 
to prevent the evaporation 
of moisture until the seed- 
lings have thoroly germi- 
nated. After plants are two 
or three inches high, trans- 
plant them to another cold- 
frame or to the beds in the 
garden. They will need 
considerable protection dur- 
ing the winter and this is 
easily provided in a cold- 
frame. 


When is the proper time 
to collect the seeds of annual 
and perennial flowers? 


52 















Now is the time to divide 
your iris, especially if the 
roots are matted as shown 


in the photograph below 


Dig the clump and with a 
knife separate and cut the 
leaves as shown at left above 


Plant each fan shallow, 
(see upper right) barely 
covering the rhizome 


with about an inch of soil 














The seed should be coi- 
lected just as they start to 
fall out of the pods and 
should be hung up in a 
paper sack in an airy place 
so that they will dry thoro- 
ly. After several weeks, sift 
and clean the seed, label 
with the name of the 
variety, and date and store 
in tin boxes in a cool place. 


What can I do to get larger 
and better flowers on my 
asters and dahlias? 

Disbud each flower stalk, 
leaving only the terminal 
bud. This produces larger 
flowers on long stems. 


How soon may I seed my 
newly-prepared lawn? 

Lawn seed should be 
sown from the last of Aug- 
ust until the middle of Sep- 
tember. I like the following 
lawn mixture: five pounds 
of Kentucky Bluegrass, 
three pounds of Red Top 
grass and three pounds of 
English Rye’ grass seed. 
Sow this at the rate of one 
pound to every three hun- 
dred square feet. (See also 
the mixture suggested on 
page 50.) 


I am planning to plani 
some bulbs this fall. When 
should I order them? 

All bulbs such as hya- 
cinths, narcissus, tulips and 
the (Continued on page 54 
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Mhwoman.. 
~ Clubwoman 


Fresh, poised, lovely—who would 
dream she had done a big wash 
only that morning? Who indeed, 

unless they knew about the 









































new Easy Washer! 


HE washtub in the morning, the golf club 
in the afternoon! 
Once that would have been a streauous pro- 
gram. But not today. Not since the new Easy 
Washer was invented. 
In tens of thousands of homes Monday used 
to be a day unto itself. A day on which women 
scheduled no activity but the weekly wash, 
knowing they’d be ready for bed long before 
the ordeal was over. 
And now what a difference: The same 
women wash for five in the morning and serve 
for seven or eight the same night. They finish 
several huge tubs of clothes before lunch, yet 
spend the afternoon at their club, the evening 
at some theater. 
These women are no older, no stronger than 
you. Theirs is no special magic except the 
magic of their helper, the new Easy Washer. 
The Easy does so much more than save you 
the work of rubbing clothes. It does away 
with a wringer altogether. Merely move a lever 
and a simple little drying tub quickly spins 
away the water, leaving the clothes far dryer 
than any wringer. 
Then there’s the lifting and emptying of heavy 
pails of water when the washing is over. None 
of that with the Easy! Just move another lever 
and all the water is magically lifted and emp- 
tied for you. 
These are only two of this washer’s pleasant 
surprises. There are many more 
—the special gas heater that 
keeps water always hot; the handy 
one-point oiling system; the in- 
stant cutoff switch that protects 
fuses; the beautiful white Duco 
exterior that cleans as easily asa 
china bowl. 

And that isn’t all. There’s the 
complete absence of broken but- 
tons, of deep wrinkles in the 
clothes. Think of the sewing you 
save. Think of the easier ironing. 

With all this marvelous help is it 
any wonder that women now do a 
washing and still have time and © 


strength left to enjoy life? Syracuse : 
Washing Machine Corporation, 


Syracuse, N. Y. Lise faruidhed with gullies miter 























all this man 
to install Com/fort- 
Cleanliness-Economy 


HEN you install Ceco Metal Weather- 

strips you bid goodbye forever to high 
fuel bills, cold rooms, and dusty, grimy fur- 
niture and drapes. 

Without muss or bother to you—at sur- 
prisingly low cost—your house can be Ceco 
Weatherstripped. There’s a trained Ceco man 
near you to do the work. He will submit 
cost estimate free. 

Ceco Metal Weatherstrips have been used 
in over 59,000 homes. They are guaranteed 
to last as long as your house. In design they 
are super-efficient. Send today for valuable 
free book on homecomfort. Usecoupon below. 

Also makers of Ceco Bronze & Galvanized 
Steel Metal Frame 
Window Screens 





are WEATHERSTRIPS /& 
WINDOW SCREENS | 


FREE. COUPON 





Dept. B 
1926 South Sand Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


{ 
{ 
{ Gentlemen: i 
I 
[ 
{ 
| 






{ Send me your valuable free booklet on weather- 
stripping and home comfort. 





{ Name 
{ Address. 














Turn Uaiiilly Retadoh tebel Radiators into Furniture 
of Real Beauty 


Therm -O-flectors protect 
decorations. Assist circula- 


tion. Prevent radiator 
anon oot and dirt = 
walls, ceilings, pictures an 
hangings. Fit snugly over Console Type 
radiator, not only space above radiator but all walls 
stay clean. 


Custom-Built Radiator Furniture 


Save redecorating expense, make 

nt rooms more attractive. Transform 
- } radiators into handy stands, shelves, 
| benches, and window seats. Made in 
| two styles: console type and standard 
type. Handsomely made of heavy 
gauge furniture steel. Finished in 
baked enamel and lacquer, 4 ameter 
) grained by photographic process 
match any wood-work. Write ed 
for full details. 


THE J. D. GERKEN CO. 
Dept. 8 


28 Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio 
Representatives Wanted 





Standard Type 
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like should be ordered as soon as pos- 
sible to insure getting the varieties you 
desire. If you wait unt September or 
October, many of the varieties will be 
sold out. These will not be delivered 
until September or early October. 


What ts the value of peat moss in the 
garden? i 

Peat moss is especially valuable at this 
time of the year to mulch flower beds and 
seedlings and prevent the excessive evapo- 
ration of moisture. A half an inch to a 
two-inch mulch, according to the ma- 
terial, will give wonderful results. It can 
also be mixed in with your soil for grow- 
ing seedlings, particularly with a clay 
soil in order to loosen it up and make it 
easier to cultivate. 


My gladiolus are going to seed. Should 
I allow them to do so? 





To produce seed always takes a lot of | 


energy and strength from the plant and 
consequently when we want to produce 
flowering bulbs for next year, seed produc- 
ing should always be discouraged. 


My dahlias are producing enormous 
stems and leaves but very few flowers. What 
is the reason for this? 

This is no doubt due to the fact that 
they are growing in soil too rich in nitro- 
gen. You may be able to control the 
growth by removing some of the surplus 
foliage. Grow them in soil that is not 
quite so rich next year. 


I am planning to make a planting next 
year that will be especially attractive to 
birds. What should I plant? 


Plant a variety of trees, shrubs and 


_ vines with fruits and seeds which are at- 





tractive to different kinds of birds. (See 


editor’s note below.) 


My trees are growing very tall. Should I 
cut them back? 

Good, vigorous, growing trees should 
never be butchered and cut back unless 


| you have some menace, such as a soft 


maple or Carolina poplar close to a house. 
All trees should be allowed to grow as 
nature makes them. Plan to replace such 
trees as the sbove with good long-lived 
trees, such <s the elm, hard maple, and 
the oak. 


The trees which we planted last spring 


are losing their bark on the southwest side | 


of the trunk. How may this condition be 
corrected? 

This is due to sunscald, which could 
have been prevented by wrapping the 
trunks with burlap last spring, as should 
be done with all newly-planted trees. 
Remove all the dead bark and protect 
with a good grade of paint. Wrap the 
entire trunk of the tree with burlap. 


Editor’s note: Just a word about the 
scrapbook service. Garden leaflets to fit 
these scrapbooks will be available from 
time to time, but none will be sent out 
except upon special request, and then 
only when two cents for postage is in- 
cluded. This month we offer Leaflet No. 
700, Eradicating Lawn Weeds, and Leaflet 
No. 701, Shrubs Which Bear Ornamental 
Berries. Address orders to the Service 


| Division, care of Better Homes and Gar- 





dens, Des Moines, Iowa. See page 84 for | 


information about other leaflets. 
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The secret of true 
strawberry flavor 


Size and flavor depend largely on the vigor of 
the plant. Vigor comes from the de icate, 
fibrous rootlets. The root system is 
necessary for the largest, most delicious fruit. 
Horticulture has proved that pot-grown plants 
P uce a larger and better quality yield than 
eld-grown. 

Pot-grown strawberry plants by Lovett can be 
transplanted without tearing a single tiny root- 
let—the result is a phenomenal crop of berries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
6 for $4.00 75 Pycr* $7.50 
The above includes special selections 
of the three finest varieties ripening 
over a long season. 


We will gladly send you on request 
our little catalogue for big strawberries. 


Lovett’s Nursery 
Box 178, Little Silver, N. J. 
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Keeps The 
at home 


What a time the children will 
have on this wonderful slide—right 
in their own back yard. Healthful 
play which keeps them at home. 






reatly reduced prices direct 
from meaty on all sorts of 
home playground equip- 
ment. rite for new illus- 


trated bargain catalog today 
and special prices on this 
wonderful slide. 


Giant Mfg. Co. 
Dept. B 


Council Biuffs, Ia. 
Trenton, N. J. 


ONE TALL BRANCHING IRIS 
and nine other fine iris name labeled $1.00 
8 Two-year-old Peonies, bloom next year - - 1.00 
Hardy Phlox, Chrysanthemums, Daisies, etc., 10 for 1.00 
20 fine year-old Regal Lilies $1.00 7 2-yr. Regals $1.00 


Seed 25c F . 
Fd 1LOM GARDENS P. ©. Box 650 Price MANA. WEB. 
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Our Old Barn Becomes 


a Garden Studio 


Continued from page 22 


studio windows were placed in the east 
and north sides, permitting ample light 
and air. 

The windows, which add immeasur- 
ably to the charm of the studio, were 
specially ordered and increased the cost 
of the work considerably. Less expensive 
ones could have been used, however. 
These were made with small-sized lights, 
and the mullions were painted a delight- 


ful shade of apple green, a color which is | 


also used in the interior woodwork. 


Extra-sized shingles stained a dark | 


brown were used for the outside walls. 


The cheapest of wide pine boards line the | 


interior. These were stained a golden 


brown. A cement floor was laid over the | 


old dirt one. 

The pride and joy of the studio, how- 
ever, is the fireplace which takes up al- 
most the whole west wall. This part of 
the renovation was strictly that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cope, who tore down an old 


rden wall for the purpose, using the | 


arge irregular stones for building ma- 
terial. A broad mantel affords space for 
a variety of “what nots.” 


SING an extension from the house, 
the studio was wired for electricity 
at a total cost of $15. This extension not 
only provides current for several pretty 
lamps, but also makes possible many 
ary sain evenings of movies. A curtain is 
et down over the fireplace wall and friends 
who own projection machines and films 
find the studio an excellent amateur 
theater. 

Off the northwest corner of the studio 
is a small “lean to” in which all the garden 
tools and supplies are kept. Here, also, 
is a small stove of the old-fashioned heat- 
ing variety, on which food may be kept 
warm and water heated. On occasion, 
whole meals have been quite satisfactorily 
prepared on this stove. 

In summertime, surrounded by the 
yellow roses, the studio is an enchanting 
place. And even on a cold rainy day in 
spring, with a cozy blaze in the fireplace, 


it is just as full of possibilities for rest and 


recreation. 


The interior has been made snug and 
charming. Carpets and rugs take away 
any possible chill from the cement floor. 
Comfortable rockers and chairs, a small 
chest of drawers, books, drawings, and 
potted plants all contribute to the cozi- 
ness of the general effect. A gateleg table 
stands in the aleove formed by the north 
windows, from which have been served 
numerous impromptu suppers. 


The studio is in use practically all the 
year around. The phonograph remains 
there in all but the coldest weather. As a 
place for the children’s spreads and the 
entertainment of a few after-dinner 
callers, it is unexcelled. Long hours are 
spent there by members of the family in 
reading, chatting, preparing lessons, or 
sewing. 


Removed from the confusion of the | 
house and free from the interruption of | 


the telephone, the studio is a quiet place 
for creative work or reading. Easy and 
inviting, with its privacy from the street, 
it is a shady place in the midst of the 
garden, ideal for rest and recreation. 
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OUSANDS OF LOVELY 
OLD HOMES WILL BE 
REMODELED THIS YEAR 
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Windows is the verdict 
of builders 


j ow is the age of sunshine and 
outdoor life. Houses are built 
with many windows, sun parlors, 
sleeping porches and daylight 
basements. Homes are brighter, 
cheerier and healthier. To mod- 
ernize an old house is to bring the 
sunshine in with more and larger 
windows. 


Many a fine old home, substan- 
tially built, but out of style, is being 
transformed by the addition of a few 
windows, a sun parlor or glass-en- 
closed porch. These little improve- 
ments make all the difference in the 
world! The value of the building is 
greatly increased at small cost. 


Apractical little book which shows 
how wonderfully the addition of 
windows, and sun parlors, transform 


a house, has been published for free 


distribution. It is called “The Sunny 
Side of the House.” If you are in- 
terested in making your home a 
“sunshine home,” ask your glass 
dealer, or write to us for a copy. 


For over twenty-five years, 
*A-W-G” Window Glass has been the 
preference of architects, contrac- 
tors, and glass dealers everywhere. 
Because of its high quality, greater 
tensile strength, brilliant lustre and 
freedom from defects and discolora- 
tion, it is used in the finest of build- 
ings. Whether you are building or 
remodeling, specify “A-W-G” Clear- 
Vision Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASs CO. 


Worlds Largest Producer of Window 
Glass also makers of QUARTZ-LITE, 
the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 


Dept. B, Sth Ave. & Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa- 


If you want a copy of ““The Sunny Side of the House,” write 
mame and address on the margin below and mail it to us. 


awe 


CLEAR- VISION 


WINDOW GLASS 
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) Children’ s Pleasure Chest } 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 














HERE were so many nice letters 
about dogs, ponies, squirrels, 
birds, cats and the like this month, 


that I have decided just about 
every boy and girl who reads this page 
has a pet of some sort. Nancy Harrison 
wrote such a good story about her dog 
that she gets a two-dollar prize. Her 
story is the first one on this page. Re- 
member, every boy and girl is invited to 
send letters to this department. Address 
your letters to Louise Rockwell, The 
Children’s Pleasure Chest, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 


My Dog and I 


M* dog and I are great pals. We 
romp together day in and day out. 
Every time I write a letter, he sits beside 
me ready to take it to the letter box. He 
is sitting here while I write. We play 
football together. I kick the ball and he 
runs after it and I tackle him. Then he 
lets it roll down a hill and I run after it. 
He tries to bite my legs, but I nearly 
always get safe. 

When we go to the table, I tell him to 
go sit in his chair, and he obeys. He likes 
to sit at the table and beg. I tell him to 
speak and he sometimes barks too loud. 
‘Lhen I tell him to speak quietly and he 





barks softly. At night I always take his 
harness off. In the morning I tell him to 


This is Jack Jones, Jr., who won 
first prize in the Plant Alphabet contest 








get his harness and he runs like lightning 
to find it. 

He goes to the store with me and carries 
the packages home in his mouth. 

I am a girl of twelve and love all pets. 
He is the first pal I ever had.—Nancy 
Harrison, Cherrydale, Virginia. 


How We Earned Money 


EARNED my first money by selling 

dolls’ hats. My sister and I started a 
shop on our front piazza. To attract the 
attention of the passers-by, my father 
made a sign telling the prices of the dolls’ 
hats. Some were one cent and some were 
as high as ten cents. 

My aunt, a milliner, gave us ribbons, 
buckles, and feathers to put on the hats. 

At first we did not have much trade, 
but after a short time we had so many 
 aaeene we could hardly attend to them 
all. 

My uncle bought quite a few hats for 
his children’s dolls, and thought they 
were very nice. 

We kept our shop open from the time 
we got out of school for the summer, until 
we went back in the fall. 

We got a lot of fun out of making and 
selling them and also earned enough 
money to give us (Look on the next page 
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Little bears, like little bo 
Are always glad to share Takia: 
And every sunny summer’s day — 
At the eaters they will play. é 


Little Bears at the Seashore 


Watching boats with fairy sails, 
Digwing sand to fill their pails, _ 

Romping, tumbling in their fun, 
Joy on hand for every one. 
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both a vacation at the seashore before 
school began.—Louise Mayo, Lewiston, 
Maine. 


One Girl’s Pool 


I HAVE a charming little pool in my 
garden and what do you think? It is 
nothing more nor less than an old gal- 


vanized iron tub sunk in the ground until | 


the top is flush with the ground. I painted 
the inside a bright sky-blue and filled it 
with water. Around the edge I have put 
many iris plants and irregular trailing 
green things. You would never guess that 
my fairy-like little pool, which reflects the 
sky so vividly, was once an old tub! 


Goldfish swim about in it now. Surely | 


that old tub has died and gone to heaven. | 


—Betty Troyan, Bay Village, Ohio. 


A Boy Makes His Own 
Birthday Cake 


T was my birthday, and my mother 
was sick. Now every year of my life 
I’ve always had a party, and I expected 
one this year. You see I was so sure, I had 
already invited six of my best boy friends, 
and about 2 o’clock they came. Mother 
has let me learn to make cakes, even if I 


am a boy. So I tiptoed into the bedroom, | 


and asked her if I could entertain the 
boys, and if I could make a cake. Mother 


said yes, so we all went out in the kitchen | 


where the boys watched me bake the 
cake. It turned out good, and while it 
cooled, my mother gave me some money 


to get ice cream. Then we had our party | 
and didn’t bother mother a bit. We | 


carried her in some ice cream and cake, 
so she enjoyed my party too.—Russell 
Stanley Badgett, Los Angeles, California, 
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This is Mary Crossland, of Tacoma, 
Washington, one of the prize winners 
inthe Plant Alphabet Contest 


Mary Louise Makes Kisses 





PARTY during vacation days inter- | 


ests most girls and boys. Mary 
Louise promised me she would get the 
refreshments ready if she could have 
several of her friends play games in our 
yard one morning. 
The food, like the party, was a great 
success. All the children liked the kisses, 


which is the name of the little cakes Mary | 


Louise had baked. Several of the party 
guests asked me how to make them, so I 
am going to give you the directions I 
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ow the Maytag 
won the hearts of 


: ae » a Million Women 


HE Maytag won world leadership by “speaking 

for itself’—selling itself by free trial washings in 

the home. In this way the Maytag is able to demon- 
strate its amazing ability to wash away the stubborn 
edge dirt of collars, cuffs and wristbands without hard- 
rubbing. 


The convenience of the seamless, heat-retaining, celf- 
cleaning, self-emptying cast-aluminum tub is bctter 
appreciated when seen. The new Roller Water Remover 
must actuaiy perform for you before you realize how 
delightfully the large soft rolls remove both soap and 
water evenly from all parts of the garment and spare 
the buttons. The automatic tension, self-reversing drain- 
board, and the safety feed are “the last word” in con- 
venience. 

If you would have your washing well done, do it yourself with 


a Maytag. A telephone call to your nearest dealer brings 
you one on free trial. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 


Founded 1894 MA 


A postcard request brings an interesting booklet— 
“Better Methods of Home Laundering.’ 















ever’ ‘happenct 
to you; A sudden storm 


. . Slamming sash... soaked rugs 
. breaking glass and tearing 
drapes.. . everything happening 
before you have time to raise the 
screen and close the window! 
Monarch Casement Controls prevent 
such mishaps. They make Casement 
Windows really practical—a pleasure in- 
stead of an annoyance. Just install any 
one of these 


Three MONARCH 


Casement Controls 


Monarch Control Lock: Operates out- 
swinging windows from inside without 
disturbing screens, shades or draperies. 
No gears, ratchets or keys to rattle. In 
use on thousands of fine homes. 
Monarch Automatic Stay: Holds swing- 
ing Casement Windows or Transoms in 
position. Adjusts by merely turning 
coanien. Easily installed by any one. 
aaibinds Casement Check: A moder- 
ate-priced Check for similar use. Easily 
adjusted. Also used onseats and cabinets. 


Retail prices 75c up, at your dealer’s. 


Write for FREE Booklet which ex- 
plains how these may be employed in 
your home ang tells how to obtain com- 
plete Casement Window satisfaction. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
5001 Penrose St. * * * St. Louis, Mo. 


LAWNS 


.. east 
revived / 


Quick results with Vigoro—the 

















complete, balanced it food! 
And flowers kept jooming 
longer, vegetables thriving! 

Just apply light and 
wet down th 





only 10c to 20c nan 
square feet. 100, 50 Sz, 12° Ib. 
bags; 5 Ib. packages. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


IGORO 


Makes better lawns, gardens, 


V flowers, trees and shrubs 


Soild where you buy lawn and garden supplies 


Clean chet 


can be 














| result. 
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wrote for Mary Lovise’s school friends. | 


I believe you will enjoy making these 
cakelets. 

The first thing you do is to break 4 eggs, 
placing the whites in a bow] and the yolks 
in a jelly glass. Perhaps your mother will 
want to use the yolks to make a salad 
dressing or a custard for the baby, if you 
have a wee brother or sister at your 
house. After the glass is covered, it 
should be set in the refrigerator. Then 
you beat the egg whites until they are 
light, white, fluffy and dry. Do you know 
how to tell when they are stiff enough? 
This is Mary Louise’s test. She turns the 
bowl containing the stiff whites upside 
down, slowly, of course, so they do not 
slip out on the floor. If the whites are 
stiff enough, they will cling to the bowl 
and will not spill at all. 





Next 1 cupful of sugar is stirred in, and | 


then 4% teaspoonful of vanilla is added. 
You will need to beat the mixture with a 
spoon until the sugar is mixed in evenly. 


Then 1 cupful of chopped or broken nut- | 


meats is stirred in carefully. If you wish, 


| you can add 1 cupful of cut dates, cutting 


the dates, after the stones have been re- 
moved, with the kitchen scissors. After 
the nuts and dates, or the nuts alone, are 
stirred in well, it is time for the baking. 


Clean wrapping paper is spread over | 


the baking sheet or in the pan, and tea- 
spoonfuls of the egg and nut mixture are 
dropped on the paper, one at a time. 
These tiny mounds should be about three 
inches apart, for if they are closer, they 
sometimes get friendly during the baking 
and go to see their neighbors. When this 
happens, pretty little cakes are not the 
The paper is used so that the 


| cakes may be removed from the pan 
| quickly. 


You bake the kisses in a slow oven for | 


exactly half an hour. If your mother has 
a stove with an oven regulator or a 
thermometer, you will want your tem- 
perature for baking to be 300 degrees. 


HAT to serve with the kisses is not 
much of a question. Mary Louise 
used vanilla ice cream for the party and 


_ she served it so prettily the children were 


delighted. She washed tiny flower pots 


' until they were thoroly clean, then she 


dried them and set paper drinking cups 
in them. When it was time for the refresh- 
ments, I filled the paper cups with ice 


| cream and sprinkled grated chocolate on 








top to represent the earth. Mary Louise 
had gathered some sweet peas from the 
garden, and I inserted a flower in every 
pot, 


ice cream. You can use any small flower. 
The eyes of Mary Louise’s friends spar- 
kled when they found the flower pots con- 
tained real ice cream, and all the lips 
smiled when I came with a basket filled 
with the kisses. 

Iced chocolate or cocoa, served in 
glasses, is fine to serve with kisses, as also 
is lemonade. Your father will think they 
are just right to accompany a cup of 


wrapping the stems in oiled or | 
waxed paper before putting them in the | 











coffee. If your mother uses them for | 


dessert at dinner time, she may serve 
them with peaches and cream or some 
other fruit. Or maybe she, too, will choose 
ice cream. Mary Louise’s friend, Tommy, 


likes them with milk. It is not difficult to | 


get the little cakes eaten, and it won’t be | KINKADE. GARDEN TRACT OR 


difficult to make them if you use a slow 
oven. That is the secret of success in 
making delectable kisses——Mary Louise’s 
Mother. 
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For Better 

~. Gardens 

’ Perfect 
Flowers 





You can have better gardens 
and wonderful flowers in all 
their beauty and perfection by 
keeping plants, leaves and buds 
free from deadly aphis (plant 
lice) and similar sucking in- 
sects. No matter what plants, flowers or 
trees are infested, “‘Black Leaf 40” is the 
Old Reliable Spray for keeping them free 
from these devastating insects. That is the 
successful gardener’s way—he keeps ‘“‘Black 
Leaf 40” on hand, knowing that these pests 
may appear almost overnight. 


EASY TO USE 
Complete and easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions come with every bottle. The small 
size for 35c will make six gallons of effective 
spray. Sold also in larger sizes. “Black 
Leaf 40” is supplied by seed stores, hardware 
stores, florists and department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 4O 






40 % NICOTINE 





Bulb 


Bargains 


8 Peonies — all er — 
labeled—strong 2 to ey 
divisions. .. $2 50 
15 Iris all different— extra 
fine varieties... . 

10 Columbine- Mixed— owe 
spurred Hybrids. . 21.00 
10 Delphinium - Kelw aye 


hybrids—fine varieties. $1.00 





10 Hardy Plox—all different—choice varieties............ .$1.25 
10 Boltonia-white and pink mixed cvecunasaaeaes ae 
12 Grape Hyacinthe—blue—large bu soe ae 
6 Lilium 8u um—Our wild eadew lile-fine. aces. ae 
3 Lilium Candidum—The Madonna lily - He 
4 Lijium — New white trumpet lil 1.00 
6 Lilium Tigrinum—Var. 8; Sendons-teanand Tiger lily.. 1.00 
10 Trillium or wood lily—fine for shady places. ais 1.00 
10 Lily of the Valley— Fi Giant... .. 1.00 
25 Tuline—mized—either early, Cottage or Darwine. oceces: Bane 
25 Tulips named—State color wanted. . 1.00 
10, Hepetioe for shady piace aopercevechinppeées 1,00 
6H Ferne—for shade places.............0---+++++ 1.00 


Fine large its. Sent at your expense. Any Six $1.00 
Collections for $8. 00 your selection. Our Catalogue,of other 
bargains sent _" 


BABCOCK PEON. GARDENS 
R. F. D MESTOWN, N. Y. 


















Your Kitchen Can 
Be Your Candy Shop 


SUCCESSFUL manufacturer 
teaches you secrets of candy- 
h your spare time. The candy business 

the y business where the little fellow has the big 
fellow at a oe. You can start in your own 
kitchen—earn money from the beginning. 
We furnish eA, and show you how to quickly sell your 













candy at ots profit. Many ae. — > peertes with 
Basti ws ital—YO 
AME! Write _ fascinating PREF book 






and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for- 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, we rng Fruit Growers. 


American 
1135-834 Ave. 8. rie Minneapolis, Minn. 
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What About Eleétric 
Refrigeration? 
Continued from page 25 


capricious appetites, with the platter 
cleaned one day and something left over 
the next, you will find that an electric 
refrigerator helps to run your household 
economically on these easy margins. 

If the habits of the family are erratic, 
all at home one day and nobody at home 
the next, these irregularities may be 
smoothed out of the budget very nicely. 
The steak and cream bought for tonight’s 
dinner will be just as good tomorrow 
night, regardless of the weather. 


AS to the cost of current compared to 
the cost of ice, that depends, too, on 
many factors, and it is hard to make 
general comparisons. Yet out of two 
hundred actual interviews with users in a 
recent survey, only three complained of 
the cost of operation. In an overwhelming 
majority of cases the cost of operation was 
entirely overlooked. The savings effected 
in food and labor, and the convenience of 
constant, even refrigeration made these 
other considerations negligible. 

Of course everyone wishes operating 
costs to be as low as they can be without 
sacrificing efficiency of refrigeration. If 
you adhere to the following rules, they 
will be effective in keeping your electric 
bill low: 

1. Refrigerate only those foods which 
yc Paes keep equally well on a pantry 
shelf. 


2. Refrigerate only edible portions, 








discarding vegetable tops,-cooked soup | 


bones, ete. 


3. Have the food cooled to room tem- | 


perature before placing in the food com- 
partment. 

4. Keep all moist food covered. 

5. Allow for air circulation around all 
containers. 

6. Do not close off the openings into 
and out of the freezing coils with dishes 
which are too large. 

7. Keep foods which spoil most easily 
in the coldest positions. 

8. Do not waste ice cubes. 

9. Open the door only when necessary 
and close it promptly. 

10. Follow the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions carefully with regard to oiling, 
special care of machinery, and defrosting. 

11. Defrost systematically. (““Defrost- 
ing” with the new refrigerators means 
merely turning off the current until the 
frost has melted from the coils.) 

12. Do not leave the refrigerator on a 
defrosting cycle longer than is necessary 
to clear the coils of frost. 

13. Keep water in the trap in the drain- 
age pipe, according to instructions fur- 
nished you. 

14. If you are going away for several 
days, empty the refrigerator of food, turn 
off the current, and leave the door ajar. 

15. Purchase a large enough box but 
not too large for your needs. 

16. Have it adjusted for a not-too-low 
temperature. 

17. Place the refrigerator where it will 
be as cool as possible. 

. 18. Place the compressor where air 
may circulate freely over the tubes. 

19. If you get the slightest suspicion 
of a pungent gas odor, report it at once to 
the service department for correction. 


| NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING ASSOCIATION - 
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Chor Your Home 





HE healthful climate is the one 

which blends the correct warmth, 
air moisture, and air movement for 
physical well-being. 


There is only one system of home 
heating which makes adequate and 
economical provision for maintaining 
those conditions indoors during cold 
weather. That system is Warm Air 
installed by accurate measurement 
according to the Standard Code to 
fit your home’s heating requirements. 


The Standard Code is a set of rules 
developed by scientists and heating 
engineers to assure installation of 
Warm Air Systems in accordance with 
the most modern scientific practice. > 
Its adoption is part of a program of 
research started more than nine years 
ago and now being carried onin the ~< 
Warm Air Research Residence at 
Urbana, IL, built for that purpose. 


Standard Code Installations carry the 
triple endorsement of the Dealer, the 
Manufacturer, and this Association. 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
ASSOCIATION 
174 E. Long St. + Columbus, Obie 





| installed 
| according 


to the 


Warm Air Research Residence 
Urbana, Ill. 


RECIRCULATING 


59 


—a healthful indoor climate 
“made to measure” 
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WARM AIR 


Right through zero 
weather a correctly in- 
stalled warm air system 
gives your homethe luxuri- 
ous comfort of a June day. 
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MOIST AIR 


Properly humidified air 
does not steal moisture 
from potted plants, from 
furniture, or from the 
sensitive membranes of 
your nose and throat. 
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MOVING AIR 
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systems keep air in motion, 
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Standard Code 








174 E. Long Street, Dept. 1-H, Columbus, Obio 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet “Health and Comfort with Warm Air.” 


Name 





Street and 


No. City 


State 




















What would you 


give for a barrel 
of rain water? 
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HARD WATER PLUS MELO MAKES SOFT WATER 




















EAL rain water made clothes 
R' snowy white. Dishes were 
easy to wash. Hands were soft 
and smooth. But rain barrels 
existed forty years ago, before 
water came from a faucet. 

Water that comes out of fau- 
cets is hard water. Soap com- 
bines with the hardness, makes 
scum. That scum leaves a dirty 
ring around the bathtub, the dish- 
pan, the wash-basin. 

But put two tablespoonfuls of 
Melo in the bathtub—no dirty 
ring! A teaspoonful in the dish- 
pan—grease cut and dishes 
gleaming white. Two tablespoon- 
fuls in the washtubs—snow-white 
clothes. Keep Meloin the kitchen, 
in the laundry, in the bathroom. 
Get it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water in your city as soft 
as rain water. 


WEVO 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 


Send 10c for a full-size 
package of Melo 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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The Art of Lawn Making 


Continued from page 13 


crowded joints at the base of each stem, 
which do not elongate, but continue to 
develop an abundance of stocky growth. 
This stooling is needed to make the proper 
kind of turf. Late spring seeding is likely 
to be spindly and does not always with- 
stand the heat of the summer nor the 
encroachment of weeds. Late fall seeding 
may not become established enough be- 
fore winter sets in to withstand its rigors. 

In growing a lawn we are actually culti- 
vating a particular grass or mixture of 
grasses. To secure the best results some 
knowledge of the requirements of these 
different types is needed. The sowing of 
a mixture is often an acknowledgment of 
lack of knowledge, and this method is 
adopted in the hope that one of the 
grasses of the mixture may succeed even 


| if the others fail. 


6 bw E most important of grasses are Kene« 
tucky Bluegrass; Red Top; English 
Rye grass; Various-leaved Fescue; Rhode 
Island Bent; Creeping Bent; Velvet Bent; 
Wood Meadow grass; Red Fescue; Sheep 
Fescue, and White Clover. 

Kentucky Bluegrass is fine for lawns. 
It grows slowly but vigorously. It prefers 
alkaline soil. Good seed is dark brown 
and free of musty odor. A light color 
indicates adulteration. Canadian Blue- 
grass is not as dense nor as attractive as 
the Kentucky Bluegrass. 

Red Top seed thrives on any soil, and 
grows readily in almost any climate. It 
is best when used in combination with 
Kentucky Bluegrass; English Rye grass, 


| a quick grower, is used as a nurse crop 


for the slow-growing Kentucky Blue- 


| grass; Various-leaved Fescue is good for 





| 
| 
| 


shady and moist places; Rhode Island 
Bent seed is good as a binder of sandy 
soils. It makes a close, velvety turf and 
is an acid tolerant; Creeping Bent is the 
best of putting-green grasses. It is good 
for sandy soils and dislikes lime; Velvet 
Bent seed is closely related to the Creep- 
ing Bent seed, serving the same purpose. 
The quality of the turf produced by the 
sowing of Creeping Bent seed, however, 


| is superior. 


Wood Meadow grass is especially good 
for shady places; Red Fescue is the best 
of our shade grasses. It is indifferent to 
soil and lime and grows well either in clay 
or sand; Sheep Fescue is good for light 
dry soil; White Clover seed grown on 
poor soil, makes a close mat and stands 
clipping well, but is objectionable because 
of its flowers. 

These characteristics of grass seeds will 
serve as a guide to the use of the various 
grasses. For general purposes, however, 
a good mixture consists of Kentucky 
Bluegrass, five parts; English Rye, two 
parts; Red Top, two parts; and Rhode 
Island, or Creeping Bent, one part. White 
Clover may be added if desired. This 
mixture may be applied five pounds to 
every 1,000 square feet. 

For shade, Wood Meadow grass and 
Red Fescue may be mixed with Kentucky 
Bluegrass. However, it must be borne in 
mind that if the shade is caused by shal- 
low-rooted trees, even these shade-endur- 
ing grasses will have difficulty in existing, 
since the moisture and the nourishment 
is constantly being drained by the surface 
roots of the trees. Lawns made of Bent 
grasses only have been found quite satis- 
factory in some parts of the country where 


the cool climate and moisture conditions 
are excellent, but where drouths are the 
rule rather than the exception, they have 
a tendency to turn brown in the summer, 
unless constant attention is provided for 
them. 

The actual method of seeding requires 
careful distribution of the seed over the 
surface. This can be done only upon a 
still day, by sowing the seed in two direc- 
tions, perpendicular to each other. As 
soon as the seed is sown, it is well to top- 
dress with fine decomposed manure or 
with peat moss. The peat moss makes an 
excellent mulch and precludes infestation 
with weed seeds. One hundred pounds of 
it will cover over 300 square feet. Such a 
top-dressing prevents drying out, and 
furnishes a quick germinating medium. 
Peat should be wet down after covering 
the seed to prevent it from blowing off. 
This one watering should be sufficient 
until after the seed bas germinated. 

The cutting of the grass should start as 
soon as possible and should be done as 
frequently as necessary to keep the clip- 
pings short enough to be left on the lawn, 
where they serve the purpose of a mulch 
and later of a humus. This, of course, is 
altogether desirable. 

Where grass has grown for a number of 
years, but its present condition is no 
longer attractive, a restoration of the 
lawn is possible without the drastic 
method of plowing or spading. In the 
spring the lawn should be raked and all 
broad-leaved weeds removed. This should 
be followed by an application of a com- 
plete commercial fertilizer at the rate of 
four pounds to 100 square feet; then rake. 
Two or three days later a heavy seeding 
of a good mixture of grass seed should be 
applied, the ground rolled and a light 
mulch of well-rotted manure scattcred 
over the top. Later, when the young 
grass has about three weeks of growth, 
another application of the commercial 
fertilizer may be made at the rate of two 
pounds to 100 square feet. After two or 
three weeks two pounds of ammonium 
sulphate should be added to the same 
area and watered in at once. These appli- 
cations will give a wonderful stimulus to 
the lawn. In August, there should be an- 
other application of the commercial fer- 
tilizer, followed by a light seeding. Such 
treatment will usually bring about satis- 
factory results. 


"TH general care during the season of 
growth of lawns should consist of regu- 
lar mowing, rolling after each mowing if 
possible, and the application of fertilizers 
at definite intervals. The commercial fer- 
tilizers mentioned above should be ap- 
plied at six weeks intervals, always when 
the grass is dry, and then soaked in 
thoroly with the hose. Supplementing 
with ammonium sulphate twice during 
the summer is also desirable. This nitro- 
genous fertilizer not only acts in the 
capacity of a food supply, but also re- 
duces the weed nuisance of such pests 
as dandelions and buckthorn. The 
stimulus produced causes the leaves of 
these weeds to grow more erect and thus 
enables the lawn mower to cut them off 
when operating. {his continuous cutting 
devitalizes the plants, reduces their food 
supply and eventually they simply disap- 
pear. In addition the action of ammonium 
sulphate causes (Continued on page 69 
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How to Get the Most — 


out, and second, to use 
an adequate size of 
pipe. Pipe that is too 
small lessens the effi- 
ciency of the system by 
increasing the friction 
on the flowing water, 
and any saving in pipe 
cost is likely to be off- 
set by the necessity for 
using larger radiators. 
There are several pos- 
sible layouts for piping, 
known by different 
technical names, but 
any one of them is 
effective if properly de- 
signed 


NE of the newer 


Continued from page 17 





Two purposes for a 
radiator—to heat your 
room and your plates 


rahe 


2 Your Furnace 


yap tion ES and GARDENS 


item. A chimney is the | 


lung of your heating 
plant. Don’t let con- 
siderations of architec- 
tural beauty or low 


| 


cost cripple those lungs | 


by making the chimney | 


either too small or too 


large. The smoke out- | 


let is a vital organ. 


One of the most 


important develop- 
ments in the home- 
heating field has been 
in connection with 
warm-air. heating. 
Warm-air plants are 
generally less expensive 
in first cost than those 
using steam or hot 





developments in 
hot-water heating is 
the air-sealed or closed 
system. In the older and usual method a 
small open expansion tank is placed 
above the highest radiator, usually in 
the attic, and this is always partly full 
of water. The latest development is the 
sealed expansion tank, which has been 
used for a good many years abroad, but 
is Just gaining headway in this country. 
Here the tank is closed up tight, and it 
need not be placed above the radiators: 
it can be put in the cellar, or anywhere 
that is convenient. As the heated water 
expands, it keeps the air at the top of the 
tank under pressure, and this pressure 
brings about a uniform ‘and rapid flow of 
water thruout the heating system. The 
amount of pressure may be automatically 
regulated. Authorities say that by using 
the pressure system it is possible in some 
cases to supply 50 percent more radiation 
from a given boiler than can be secured 
with the open tank. Care should be 
taken, however, to get the proper size of 
tank for the heating plant. 

Another very recent device for hot- 
water plants is a small circulating pump 
unit which makes a little system work like 
its big brothers do in the large apartments 
and office buildings! 

The boiler, of course, is the heart of 
any steam or hot-water heating system, 
and there are a multitude of boilers on 
the market from which one may choose. 
For small installations, the round cast 
iron sectional steam boiler is in general 
use. In hot-water heating plants, there 
has recently been a great development 
of inexpensive jacketed boilers, many of 
which are so attractively designed that 
they can be placed in a room used for 
living, thus eliminating one radiator. 

The purchaser of a steaaz or hot-water 
boiler should be careful to get one that 
is not too small. Unfortunately, manu- 
facturers use different standards for boiler 

rating. A good engireer knows these dif- 

ferent standards for measuring ratings 
and he ean pick the proper size of boiler 
for your use from any make. The pur- 
chaser should supply full data regarding 
his house, so as:to enable the engineer to 
do this. In any case, he should require 
a certified or guaranteed rating of the 
installer. 

One of the things that will make or 
break a heating installation is the chim- 
ney, and too often the owner and the 
heating contractor ignore this important 


water; but there was a 
time not long ago when 
they had a rather bad 
name, partly because of poor and faulty 


installations. The warm-air furnace man- | 
ufacturers have lately done some very 
exact and beautiful experimental work— | 


most of it carried on at the University of 
Illinois—and they have put warm-air 
heating on a thoroly scientific basis. To- 
day, for instance, you don’t guess at the 
proper size, shape or location of pipes, 


registers, cold-air ducts and so on. You | 


get a plant designed scientifically to meet 
the requirements in your home. Every 
installation should be in accordance with 
the standard code adopted by the Na- 
tional Warm-Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association, and approved by the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 


LOOR registers are still used, but they 

have largely given way to the newer 
baseboard and wall types, which come in 
many attractive forms and deliver heat 
more effectively and without dust. In 
the old days, cold air to be heated was 
brought to the furnace from outside the 
house; nowadays it is usually brought 
thru special registers located near doors or 
windows. It is then reheated and recircu- 
lated. It may be carried to the furnace by 
gravity, since cold air is heavier than 
warm air and goes downward; but the 
newer way is to force the circulation with 
an electric fan placed in the cold-air duct. 
Forced circulation is a recent develop- 


ment which promises to have a big future. | 
So-called pipeless, or one-pipe furnaces | 


have become prominent in the past few 
years. They are inexpensive to install, 
and are suitable for compact houses in 
which all rooms open into one another to 
insure the circulation of heated air. This 
system is sometimes modified by the addi- 
tion of one or more extra pipes leading to 
rooms that are shut off or hard to heat 
from the main register. Before deciding 
on a one-pipe furnace, a home owner 
should be sure of his conditions, 

One advantage of warm-air heating is 
that it can be made to supply the proper 
amount of moisture to the air in our 
homes. The air in many houses during the 
winter is pretty close to that of the 
Arizona desert so far as moisture is con- 
cerned. There is no doubt that this is 
not only bad for health but wasteful of 
fuel, since dry air, to be comfortable, 
must be kept at (Continued on page 78 








The Reason "e adding 
Copper to Steel 
is to give 


LONGER SERVICE 


ea 


Steel alloyed with copper gives 
maximum rust-resistance, and 
assures longer life and satisfac- 
tion when used for Black and 
Galvanized Sheets and Roofing 
Tin Plates. Insist upon genuine 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Alloy 


Steel Sheets 


for Better Sheet Metal Work 
YOY Wa a ae 





APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized 
Sheets possess all the excellent qualities 
of our well known Apollo brand, but with 
the added feature of a KEYsTONE rust- 
resisting copper steel base. These sheets 
last longest in service. 


APOLLo-Keystone Copper Steel Sheets are the 
highest quality sheets manufactured for roofing 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, and 
building construction purposes. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, 
and all similar uses. Look for the KeysTone. 


—1. » Fortin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
H Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
J fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 


j This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
Y turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
ry A._Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 

Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold 
by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
FE? ROOFING TIN and ANTI-CORROSIVE METAL 
booklets; of special value to property owners. 










AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


General Offices: Frick Building, 





Products of QUany and Service! 

















New Helps in Solving Parents’ 


First, because its excellence deserves it. 
Second, because the service Dr. Holt has 
rendered to several generations of babies 
entitles him to first place on our list of 
authoritative books. The good old stand- 
by has been revised by Dr. Holt’s son and 
is thoroly up to date. It is published by 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


VEN more essential perhaps is at least 
one good book on mental and character 
guidance to stand beside it. For this 
place Dr. John B. Watson’s new 


Continued from page 26 


with Dr. Watson on these points, I sug- 
gest that we just go on having children 
and loving them and rearing them to the 
best of our ability. 

For these reasons, therefore, while I 
think the book decidedly one to own, I 
would place it below one or two others 
which are quite as helpful without being 
so extreme. If I could buy only one, I 
would get Child Guidance, by the Blan- 
tons of Minneapolis. That excellent book, 


Problems 


contained in any other one book that has 
come to my attention. 

If you can have only two books, | sug- 
gest Dr. Holt and the Blantons’ book (the 
latter is published by the Century Com- 
pany, New York). If you can have sev- 
eral, buy Dr. Watson’s, too. 

We must not forget, either, that the 
parents’ own records now have assumed 
great importance in the eyes of scientists. 
In a questionnaire received from one of 
the great child welfare centers of 
the country, to which I wished to 








book, Physchological Care of Infant 
and Child (W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, Inc.) comes up for consider- 
ation. Dr. Watson himself offers it 
as complementary to Dr. Holt’s 
book, expecting it to do for the 
mind and character of the child 
what Dr. Holt’s advice will do for 
the body. Also, it is going to attract 
a good deal of attention, and I pre- 
dict that soon, wherever mothers 
get together, Dr. Watson’s views 
will be heatedly argued. 








I feel that it does deserve a place 


W OULD you like a complete list of 

books that will help you not only to 
understand your children but to give them 
the best possible training for life? Mrs. 
Shultz has prepared such a list, giving in 
each case the name of the publisher, the 
price, and a brief review. This leaflet, 
which is designed to fit the Better Homes 
and Gardens Scrap Book, will be sent on 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Address 
Gladys gy Memon, Better Homes and 


Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 








on the child-training shelf because 

it gives in simple, easily read form, 

the principles of the new theory of be- 
haviorism which Dr. Watson originated, 
and which, even hostile psychologists tell 
us, is going to color very largely the think- 
ing along psychological lines. Its greatest 
value to the parent, however, is probably 
contained in the detailed schedule for 
training the child, described under the 
chapter, “Night and Daytime Care.” This 
is excellent. 

I must admit, however, that after I 
read the book, I found myself waking up 
in the night framing 
rebuttal to some of 


take my child for psychological ex- 
aminations, the mother was asked 
if she had kept a baby book, and if 
so, might the experts at the center 
have access to it. 

I had no baby book, because when 
my youngster came, the only ones 
on the market were highly senti- 
mentalized gift affairs, on the order 
of a high school girl’s memory book, 
and I regarded the several given me 
with lofty indifference. It is a 

leasure to find that Hermien D. 
usbaum has arranged a baby 








Wholesome Childheed, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Groves, was very reluctantly crowded out 
to make room for it, Child Guidance being 
elected because it combines enough of the 
psychological basis for most parents and 
in addition it contains a most detailed and 
practical discussion of every phase of the 
child’s life. It tells you how to furnish 
sleeping rooms and playrooms; it even 
goes into the deleterious effects of the 
average family Sunday, of holidays, of 
parties, and a thousand other things not 


book, Our Baby’s First Seven Y ears 
which, while its form is pretty 
enough to please the fondest mother, 
really offers the basis for a most complete 
scientific record of his development. 


NTRODUCTORY words by such au- 
thorities as Dr. J. B. DeLee of Chicago, 
and Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of The 
American Medical Journal,urge upon par- 
ents the value of this record as a guide to 
the teacher, the phyiscian, and to the par- 
ents themselves in dealing with the prob- 
lems of later childhood and adolescence. 
Besides the spaces 

which it contains for 





it. I mention this 
because I am afraid 
some of his opinions, 
if taken as gospel, 
will unduly distress 
and alarm man 

arents. And so 

elieve it is proper 
to warn prospective 
readers that scien- 
tists of equal stand- 
ing disagree quite 
radically with Dr. 
Watson on the 
points where his 
views are likely to 
prove most painful 
to tender souls; 
namely, that all chil- 
dren ought to be 
taken from their 
parents at birth and 
raised by frequent- 
ly-changed nurses, 
and that no demon- 
stration of affection, 
beyond a handshake 
or a pat on the head, 
should be shown 
children by their 
parents. 

These will be good 
subjects to argue in 
your mothers’ 
groups. But as long 
as most of the scien- 
tific world disagrees 








the most complete 
records as to the 
physical and mental 
development, school 
performance, etc. 
(and the sentimen- 
tal side is not for- 
fotten either) there 
is a place for the 
family tree, and a 
description of out- 
standing ancestral 
traits. Here at a 
lance is the entire 
ackground and his- 
tory of your own 
child. 

Finally, to go on 
with this list, I sug- 
gest Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Every- 
day Child, by Dr. 
Thom, published 
by D. Appleton and 
Company. In this 
book, Dr. Thom con- 
siders all the prob- 
lems the average 
child can develop, 
illustrating them 
from his own wide 
experience. The psy- 
chiatric angle of 
much of the book 
makes it decidedly 
interesting and val- 
uable. 
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A highly organized dis- 
tribution service sup- 
plies thousands of coun- 
try homes with Pyrofjax 
Gas. This service is 

ompt and dependable, 
ecause of the hundreds 
of Pyrojax service sta- 
tions throughout the 

country. 


real gas, ready for use, is now available for homes 
beyond the reach of city gas mains 


Rea gas and genuine modern gas 
appliances in country homes! What 
convenience Pyrofax brings to kitchens 
beyond the reach of city gas mains! 
The boon of cool, efficient cooking 
quarters in hot weather; the satisfac- 
tion of owning and working with a 
genuine modern gas range; the pleasure 
of always getting the very best results 
in cooking with instantly controlled 
flame and temperature—Pyrofax Gas 
Service brings all these to the country 
because Pyrofax is real gas. It burns 
with a hot, sootless, clean flame. It 
comes into your house through standard 
gas pipe for use with standard ap- 
pliances. Gas is the faultless fuel and 
you can have it and all its advantages 
through Pyrofax, even in the country. 

Pyrofax is derived from natural gas 
—refined and stored in steel contain- 
ers which are kept in a neat steel cabi- 
net outside your house. Pyrofax is a 
true gas—not gasoline, kerosene or 
carbide, but gas like city gas—avail- 
able instantly with a hot, sootless flame 
to cook rapidly and perfectly: A nation- 
wide chain of hundreds of distributing 
and service stations maintains the most 
dependable and trouble-free kind of 
distribution service. Once a Pyrofax 
user, you have every convenience of 
city gas at the turn of a gas cock, even 
though you are miles from the nearest 
gas main. 


PoyR GC FAX 








Thousands of country 
homes and institutions use 
Pyrofax and cook on mod- 
ern gas ranges. Enthusi- 
astic endorsements come 
in from housewives every- 
where. 

In a test made by the 
Delineator Home Institute, 1598 indi- 
vidual meals were cooked with two 


cylinders of Pyrofax. In her report of 


the test, Mrs. Bentley, director, says: 
“Regular cooking was done on a gas 
range supplied with Pyrofax and in 


every instance results were comparable 


with those when the same stove was 
used with city gas. No modifications 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide. 


and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon B gilding, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 


Detrorr—General Motors Building 
Sr. Louvrs—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 
San Francisco—114 Sansome Street 


MINNEAPOLIS— +600 ‘First National Soo Line Building 


GAS SERVICE 

E GAS MAINS 

This sign identifies the 

Pyrojax dealer in your 
vicinity. 





of cooking were found to be 
necessary. . . . In the interest 
of simple, practical routine in 
household methods, we are 
glad to add Pyrofax to our 
list of tested and endorsed home 
equipment.” 

Prices of Pyrofax equipment 
completely installed, including gas 
range, exclusive of gas—$135 and up, 
depending on the equipment selected. 

Decide now to have an attractive 
modern gas range and an efficient, cool 
kitchen in your country home. Get in 
touch with the Pyrofax dealer in your 
community or return the coupon to the 
nearest office for further information. 








PYROFAX DIVISION 


Carsrpe AND Carnon CHeEmIcALts CorPoRATION 
(Please address office nearest you) 


Please send me further information on Pyro 
fax and the name of the nearest distributor. 


Name. 





Address 




















Toolcraft for the Summer Camp 


HEN you have packed 

everything that you are 

going to take along with you 

to your summer cottage or 
camp-cabin in starting on your vaca- 
tion this summer, better take a 
second look to make sure that you 
have included the tools that you will 
need to make the little conveniences that 
will be such a comfort. 

A hook here and a shelf there will help 
to lighten the work of the women folks, 
who must keep things in order and do 
the cooking while the rest of the family 
are enjoying themselves. The tools will 
also be handy in making rustic and attrac- 
tive pieces of furniture for the cottage 
porch and for the yard. These can be 
made with little trouble and little ex- 
pense. They are comfortable and help 
one to forget the many conveniences left 
at home. 

At camp the children often miss their 
play-tables and stools. Note what can 
be done with a few packing-box boards, 
a few nails, and a saw and a hammer, as 
shown in the photograph on this page. 
The legs of the table are made of nothing 


Some Vacation Tricks That Will 
Be Valuable at Almost Any Time 


FRANK I. SOLAR 


more than three round pieces of firewood 
held together by boards nailed across the 
sides and ends. The top is formed by two 
boards held together with cleats fastened 
to the underside. This play-table also 
serves as a camp washbench and as an 
extra dining table seat for the children on 
special occasions when you are short of 
seats. 


CAMP-STOOL is made by screwing 

four large clothes or harness hooks 
(obtainable at any ten-cent store) to a 
board. The board or seat is padded with 
rags, and bright-colored oilcloth is then 
tacked to the underside of the seat to 
make a good upholstering. 


PACKING-BOX shown in the back- 
ground nailed to the back of the cot- 


tage, with a burlap sack tacked to the 
top of the box for a flap, provides a 
place for the oil can and the oil 
funnel, the ice tongs, the hatchet and 
the mop pail. 


te you have ever tried to transport 
milk bottles in an automobile over 
a bumpy road, I am sure you will want to 
make a milk bottle rack. An orange or 
a cantaloupe crate will furnish just the 
material for this handy convenience. The 
ends of such a crate are usually made of 
material three-fourths of an inch thick, 
the sides of it of thinner wood. To make 
your rack, cut five pieces 34 x 4 x 6-inches; 
then assemble them as shown by the 
drawing, using two-inch strips and a 
bottom board. Before assembling them, 
however, if you have an old inner-tube, 
cut pieces from it and tack them over the 
faces and over the top edges of the six- 
inch pieces. The rubber will act as a 
cushion and will keep the bottles from 
rattling in the rack. A handle is made by 
tacking a leather strip to the ends of the 
rack. The strap should be long enough to 
allow the milk (Continued on page 68 
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Architects say 
If you want beauty + 


If you want permanence - - 


nothing compares 
with REAL TILES 





Tuere 18 soMETHING WONDERFUL, some- 
thing that appeals to the imagination, in the 
almost indestructible permanence of keramic 
tiles—real tiles. 


Because they are fired under such intense 
heat, keramic tiles have a quality of endur- 
ance that belongs to no other building ma- 
terial. Keramic tiles last thousands of years 
—and their colors with them. 


Beautiful old tiles which helped to build 
vanished cities of 3000 B. C. can be seen in 
our museums today—their colors fresh, their 
glaze still intact. 

+ a +. 
Today, in America, architects are turning 
more and more to the use of keramic tiles in 
the home. It is not only the beauty of 
keramic tiles; their wonderful range of color 
and tone; their rich, individual texture— 


It is the true economy of keramic tiles 
as well. 


Keramic tiles, properly laid, never have to 
be repaired or replaced. Moisture does not 
affect them and cause them to deteriorate. 
Friction does not abrade them or wear them 
out. They are fire-proof, weather-proof, 
chemical-proof—wonderfully easy to take 
care of, since they require none of the special 
care which other surfaces demand. 


Ir you ARE BUILDING or remodelling — consider 
the possibilities of keramic tiles. A bathroom, or 
bathrooms, in beautiful colored tiles! You can 
install them today at a very moderate cost. A 
tiled sun-room, impervious to dampness, heat, 
frost;—a tiled kitchen, whose cleanliness and 
beauty will be an everlasting satisfaction to you. 


Let us send you our beautifully illustrated 
booklet, Enduring Beauty in your Home through 
Keramic Tiles. Mail the coupon today! 


AssocraATED TiLE MANUFACTURERS 
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This beautiful floor in keramic tiles 

can be carried out with flint or hy- 

draulic tiles, with quarry tiles or 
with faience. 
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TILE-SETTING isa true 
craft, requiring a high de- 
gree of skill and workman- 
ship. In your community 
there is an experienced 
tiler, who can show you 
the different types of kera- 
mic tiles, make practical 
suggestions and see that 
your tile job is efficiently 
and skilfully handled. If 
you wish to get in touch 
with him—write to us and 
we will gladly assist you 
in doing so. Associated 
Tile Manufacturers. 














Send for this interesting booklet! 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. B-8 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me your 
booklet Enduring Beauty in your Home through 
Keramic Tiles. 


Name 
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Nn view 
Jafety concealed! 


When you select your HaysFixtures 
for your bathroom you may choose the 
design that suits your fancy with the 
satisfaction of knowing that all parts 
that go behind the wall are safe and 


sound. 

You need not worry about future 
plumbing bills and expensive wall 
repairs. 

Hays Fixtures are designed for 
beauty and engineered for safety. Your 
plumber will recommend Hays be- 
cause he knows that a Hays job is a 
credit to him. 

See Hays Fixtures at your plumbers 
and write for beautiful illustrated 


booklet. 
Built-in.... 


Beauly | 





HAY “Fixtures 


HAYS MANUFACTURING CO.-~- ERIE ~ PA. 












= ae an 
For Cool Nights 
In Hot Weather 


Don’t depend on the caprices 
of ocean breezes or mountain air 
—insulate your house with time- 
tested, never failing Cabot’s Quilt 
—the insulation used for refriger- 
ators. 


Ask Your Builder About It 


Cabot’s Quilt 


In Successful Use 
For Over 30 Years 


out tbakt= 


Incorporated 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Other offices in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore. 
Send for full Quilt Information, mention- 
ing August Better Homes and Gardens. 
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bottles to be removed easily. The milk- 
maid in the picture demonstrates the 
ease with which the rack and four bottles 
can be carried. 





Bexs are never happy at camp unless | 


they have some form of a raft, but 
the material for building a camp raft is 
usually not available. 
the commercial type is quite expensive, 
but with a few sticks, six varnish or oil 
cans, and cloth for a sail, a homemade 


: | bubbleboat can be made that will furnish 


' a good time for any boy. 











The cans used must have no holes in 
them and the cap must be tightly screwed 
on. They can either be soldered or wired 
together. The sticks that form the frame- 
work of the boat can also be wired to the 
cans or fastened to them with straps sol- 
dered to the cans. The mast and sail are 
fastened to the front piece with a strap 
brace and wires, as shown in the drawing. 


WO front views of a standard kitchen 

cupboard are shown in the drawing. 
The doors of the cupboard are removed 
for convenience in showing the shelf ar- 
rangement as it is found in the average 
home. There are four shelves in the old 
cupboard, and when the dishes are placed 
on top of each other it is often with diffi- 
culty that those desired can be removed. 


A bubbleboat of | 





One evening last winter as I sat at the | 
kitchen table watching the regular after- | 


the-meal clean-up, the kitchen cupboard 
attracted my attention because of the 
great amount of waste space it contained. 
So the next afternoon on my way home 


I stopped and purchased three new boards | 


for kitchen shelves. After the boards are 
sawed to the proper length, they can be 
put in place by inserting them diagonally 
between the shelves already in the cup- 
board. Then while they are being blocked 


up to the proper height by boxes and | 


books, holes can be bored and screws in- 
serted in the sides of the cupboard, three 
underneath each end of each shelf. Shelf 
No. 5 is cut out (as shown in the detail 
sketch) to provide a space for a tall water 
pitcher which will be within the reach of 
the average person. 

Shelf No. 2 is located just two inches 
above shelf No. 1. It furnishes storage 
space for platters and other irregularly- 
shaped serving-dishes that will not stack 
well with other dishes, and hence are 
usually set on edge at the back of the 
shelf. The next shelf is for plates, saucers 
and drinking glasses, and the one above it 
is for cups. The cups need not be stacked 
up as is the usual custom. The other 
shelf can be used for any other dishes for 
which you may wish to use it. The point 
is that the arrangement of cupboard 
shelves in this manner provides more than 
twice the conveniently reached shelf 
space than the old kitchen cupboard, it 
will accommodate more dishes, and saves 
time in removing and replacing them. 

After the additional shelves have been 
fitted in place, they should be painted to 
match the other shelves. This simple 
carpentry job can be done by husbands 
who claim they are unable to drive a nail. 





IF you do not have a wheel- 
barrow and would like to 
have plans for making a good 
one from a packing-box, you 
can obtain them by sending a 
stamped self-addressed envel- 
ope to Better Homes and Gardens, | 
Des Moines, Iowa. | 
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Gold Banded Lily 


Lilium - - 
Auratum 





From the slopes of Fuji-Yama. Most extraordinary 
and most lovely of lilies—ten to a dozen from each 
bulb, each flower teninches to a foot across. Softivory 
white, dotted with crimson and striped with gold. 


Order now and delivery will be made in the fall when 
the bulbs reach us from Japan. Next August your 
planting will be all abloom. 


1 2 extra fine bulbs “3” 


Postage prepaid if cash comes with order. 


Write for CATALOG. Rare and varied collection of 
the finest lilies grown. Simple, definite directions 


for successful planting, given by experts. 


Address: Cheswick, Pa. 






‘SUPERIOR BULBS: 





Darwin Tulips 
Special Introduction Collections 


(Postage Prepaid) 


100 pals is,s22 $3.50 
100 2.75 


bulbs in all 
colors mixed 

Free! Our new Summer 

catalogue describing the 

very best varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, 

Crocus, Roses, Paeonies and other hardy 

plants. Send for copy today. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, N. J. 


DELPHINIUMS $] 75 


(Hardy Larkspur) 
6 Light Blue 6 Dark Blue Postpaid 
For Summer and Fall Planting 


Strong Hardy Plants That Will Bloom 
Freely Next Summer 

















Send for free catalogue of Hollyhocks, Hardy Phiox. 
Bleeding Hearts, Foxgloves, Oriental Poppies, Gaillardias, 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Lupines, Hardy Sweet Peas, 
Pyrethrums, Hardy Asters, Columbines, Anemones and 
106 other Hardy nials that live outdoors durin 
winter and grow larger and more beautiful each year, all 
of which may be planted this summer and fall and will 
bloom next summer. 


Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines. Hedge plants: Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, Asparagus, Wine- 
berry, Loganberry plants for September and October 
planting. Saft delivery guaranteed. 


HARRY S. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 








ve you a lot iw 


money. actory Plan |) 


les 7 
} of dealing makes my prices lower and I 
catalog— 


ay hy 
FENCE 


free 24 


Swine CO, Wl 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY CUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. Send for Catalogue. 

W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, 
Remington - Dept. B > 1 
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The Art of Lawn Making 


Continued from page 60 


an acid reaction in the soil, which is 
objectionable to the weeds. It is neces- 
sary to observe certain rules in the 
application of all commercial fertilizers 
to prevent injury. Never apply when 
the grass is wet. Do not mix with 
seed. After applications, wait for a few | 
days before seeding. Always water the | 
fertilizers well into the soil. The matter 
of watering is of importance at all times. 
Mere sprinkling causes the grass to be- 
come shallow-rooted, by bringing the 
feeding roots to the surface. As a conse- 
quence drying-out takes place and subse- 
quent injury. It is better to soak well 
once a week than to water lightly every 
night. 

In connection with the use of fertilizers, 
the matter of liming needs mention. Lime 
is not a fertilizer. Its action is largely 
that of reducing the acidity of the soil, 
altho it has its beneficial effects in loosen- 
ing clayey soils and cementing the lighter, 
sandy loams. In general the evidence at 
hand seems to indicate that when the 
soil for the lawn is well drained and of 
good texture, the need of lime is question- 
able. 

During the winter, one is often met 
with the unpleasant sight of a lawn 
covered with strawy manure. The exact 
object of this practice, the writer has 
failed to understand unless it is to act as 
a winter mulch and thus prevent heaving 
of the lawn, when founded upon extreme- 
ly heavy soils. The notion that it fur- 
nishes nutrients is unfounded, since all 
the nitrogenous foods will be leached out 
of the manure into the-soil and out of 
reach of the feeding roots long before 
these are ready to assimilate it in the 
spring. Since ordinarily no mulch of 
protection is-actually necessary, it is just | 
as well to leave this unsightly material | 
off the ground. 

Editor’s Note: Owing to lack of space | 
it was not possible to include Mr. Laurie’s | 
discussion of control of weeds in lawns. | 
If you wish this information just send a 
stamped, addressed envelope to the 
service division and ask for garden leaflet 
No. 700, “Freeing the Lawn of Weeds.”’ 








Foundation Plantings 


Contnued from page 20 | 


for the character of their growth, compact 
and thin-twigged, but for the abundance 
of their flowers and fruit. The lot borders 
should be used for the wilder, native 
shrubs but the house foundation should 
have the color and fragrance of the re- 
fined gardenesque plantings which give 
intimate homelike character to the dwell- 
ing. 

In the list accompanying this plan, you 
will note forsythia, mockorange, lilac and | 
spirea, all reminiscent of old-fashioned 
homey gardens of the past, yet ever new 
for the most modern of houses. 

In planning the foundation embellish- 
ment let us think not of house alone nor | 
planting alone, but of the happy combina- 
tion of the two. Let the shrubs enhance 
the beauty and strength of the walls by 
exposing them here and there to view. 


Let them be in true homelike character — 


so that they provide not only a foil to 
harsh masonry but the flowers and gay | 
fruits of a veritable shrub garden, | 
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\ NoFire 
» toTend! 


> 
* No trips to 
the furnace 
* room,no stair 
climbing, no 
r shovelling, no coal, no 
4 smoke,no soot, noashes, 

OUR home no dust, no dirt—! 
comfortably 
warmed all winter, day 
and night—never over-heated or under-heated regardless of outside 
weather! Complete automatic control that supplies healthful, properly 
humidified fresh-air warmth absolutely without personal attention! 
No worry about fuel deliveries or changing prices! A clean house and 
a clean cellar! And only two trips to the furnace room necessary each 


year! That’s the story of the 


Columbus Gas Furnace 
The Heating Plant That Tends Itself 


(54s is the ideal fuel—always available, always desirable—and not at 
all expensive when properly burned. It will surprise you to dis- 
cover how reasonable are the costs for ~- 
obtaining this comfort and convenience. 
No other domestic heating plant burns 
fuel more efficiently than the Columbus 
Gas Furnace. It converts into useful 
warmth, 80% of the heat units in the 
gas. Automatic thermostat control turns 
gas on and off exactly as needed to keep 
the rooms at the desired temperature. 
Water is automatically supplied to the 
humidifier. And an automatic safety 
pilot device makes this furnace safer 
than even a kitchen range. 


sd 

















The Columbus 
Gas Furnace 
Bears the Blue 
Star of Approv- 
al of the Amer- 
ican Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing 
Laboratery. 


~ 


FROM the time you light the Colum- N performance, economy and safety, 
bus Gas Furnace in the fall, until this furnace ranks with the very fin- 

you shut it off again in the spring, you est heating plants ever built. Send 

need pay no further attention to it. It today for the booklet that shows how 

keeps your house at exactly the temper- _ easy it is to free yourself forever from 

ature you want, never wastes a foot of furnace dirt and labor, 

gas and is absolutely safe at all times. ————————-————— — = -- 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co., 
25 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio (Dept. 10) 


| 
The Columbus Heating ! You may send me free booklet. 
| 
| 
I 


— 


& Ventilating Company 
425 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio 





























Mrs. Ralph Brumbaugh of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, sent this picture 
of her pool and a small visitor 


UR clothesline borders 
the extreme west side of 








our front yard, and for 

many years the rather 
unsightly post supporting it was 
a worry to me, as it detracted 
from the beauty of our home. 
I tried planting various kinds of * 
vines around it, then some of the 
taller herbaceous plants, but 
nothing seemed to be just right 
or to entirely hide the pole. Six 
or seven years ago I got a root 
of Clematis paniculata and 
planted it at the bottom of that 
pole, and from the very first 
summer the ugly old thing has 
been an object of graceful beauty 
during the warmer season. 
Strong hardy roots of the vine 
can be purchased from almost 
any nursery. It starts to bloom 
in late August and continues 
well thru September, being liter- 
ally covered with an immense 
sheet of small, dense, snow- 
white, yellow-centered flowers 














Among Ourselves 


A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 



































house; not to be able to hear the 
water on the stove start to boil— 
no, that would never do. Such 
noiselessness would be madden- 
ing to the housekeeper to whom 
all these sounds and the rever- 
beration of them are company. 

The kitchen sink which is 
placed underneath a window 
also comes in for his criticism. 
It causes fatigue, he says. For 
myself I can think of nothing 
more fatiguing than washing 
dishes with a blank wall within 
a foot of my nose. I had a kitch- 
en one time in which such was 
the case. It took me twice as 
long to do the dishes on account 
of the time ] spent turning to 
look out the window that was 
at my back, in a vain effort to 
get away from that never-chang- 
ing wall. What a pleasure to be 
able to look out one’s window 
while washing dishes and see the 
children going to school and the 
woman next door sweeping her 
back porch, or to see that the 
roses are in bloom. 

With equal disregard of the 
housekeeper, Dr. Laird con- 
demns bungalows. If he had 
ever been afflicted with wanting 
things downstairs that were up, 


















delightfully fragrant and pene- 
trating. The vines are a most 


beautiful sight when in flower, 
and the blossoms are followed by 
silvery feathery pods that are 
quite odd. Even when not in 
flower the bright green glossy 
foliage is attractive and retains 
its color long after hard frosts. 

This clematis was imported 
from Japan, but is perfectly 
hardy. In fact it is probably the 
hardiest variety of this family of 


This Ulrich Brunner 
rose bush, above, belongs 
to E. H. Emery of 
Shortsville, New York 


At right, the two-year- 
old hydrangeas grown 
by Ed Grimmer of 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


beautiful flowers. It is of very 

rapid growth and I know of no 

other vine that would be more 
satisfactory for covering walls, 

and arbors, verandas, fences, poles, 
and posts. Besides being so clean 
thrifty, and free from blight and insects, 
it will grow in almost any soil, and is not 
so particular as to what kind of care it 
gets as are the other clematis. If you are 
troubled with cutworms, protect your 
clematis by scattering meal § ashes about 
its roots, or by slipping a tin can, with 
the bottom cut out, over the plant and 
root. 

Clematis paniculata can be grown from 
seed. It germinates very slowly, how- 
ever, and should be soaked in lukewarm 
water for twenty-four hours before being 
planted. These-seedlings are rather weak 
and tender. They are easy to injure and 
should be handled carefully—Lena C. 
Ahlers, Stronghurst, Illinois, 
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A Housekeeper Looks at 
A Psychologist’s House 


WAS interested in Prof. Donald A. 

Laird’s article on a home acceptable 
to the psychologist. I agree with him on 
many things, but I defy him to design 
a kitchen where I can sit on aswivel stool 
and prepare a meal for a family of five. 

Next in his consideration comes noise. 
Certainly trains and trucks do disturb 
one’s rest, but I do not believe that the 
average housekeeper would approve of 
Dr. Laird’s idea of a sound-proof house. 
Just imagine the loneliness! Not to hear 
the laughter of the children on the sun 
porch; not to be able to hear the radio 
when you are in the other part of the 


and wanting things upstairs that were 
down, and not being financially able to 
duplicate, he would breathe a sigh of 
relief for the house with the rooms all on 
one floor. With a good plan this need 
not be as embarrassing as he assumes. 
Doors may be located so that they are 
not opposite each other. The bedroom 
section of the house may be almost as 
entirely separated from the rest of the 
house as tho it were up twelve steps that 
have to be counted by a housekeeper 
many times in one day. Certainly what 
slight embarrassment results from having 
the rooms all on one floor is justified from 
the housekeeper’s point of view. 

His suggestions as to safety in the 
home are admirable, but I have yet to 
find a housekeeper (Continued on page 72 
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Another Weyerhaeuser: achievement-Wisieless Lumber / 


trimmed square at both ends-- packaged---- ready to use---- 
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The end of waste at 


the ends of your lumber 


ERETOFORE carpenters exact lengths. Packages it to 
have had to squareupeach protect the ends and faces. 
piece of lumber before it could Prints the species and grade on 
be used. the label and guarantees it. 
Weyerhaeuser now makes all Thus, 4-Square Lumber pre- 
this tedious labor unnecessary vents substitution, promotes 
by squaring up each piece of finer workmanship and better 


These i aa tales eibnihindall Gikhiee ites 4-Square Lumber at their mills. construction at an actual saving 


4-Square label. Each carefully manufactured for In all respects Weyerhaeuser in cost. 
the particular purpose for which it is intended. manufactures 4-Square Lumber Weyerhaeuser’s 4-Square 
| to precision standards of qual- Lumber is sold by local lumber 
SQUARE SDGE FINISHING LUMBER ity, dimension and smoothness. dealers. Your own local dealer 
Save. Stee Seasons it properly. Cuts it to has it or can get it for you. 
COLONIAL SIDING 

DROP SIDING - SOFTWOOD FLOORING WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 

END MATCHED SOFTWOOD FLOORING General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER. SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 

CEILING AND PARTITION District Sales Offices: 
SHELVING - STEPPING MINNEAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO - TOLEDO - PITTSBURGH 
CASING - BASE MOULDINGS PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 
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Cleanliness is extra 


necessary in summer 























At ANY time of the 
year, the toilet bowl 
should be clean and 
spotless. But in sum- 
mer-time it should be 
kept especially pure 
and sparkling. 

Xx Sani-Flush takes the 
unpleasantness out of this job. 
Just sprinkle it in the bowl, follow- 
ing the directions on the can, 
and flush. The job is done. 
Pleasantly, conveniently and 
thoroughly. 

Sani-Flush cleans and purifies 
the entire toilet, even the hidden, 
unhealthful trap. 

Use Sani-Flush a lot in summer. 
It is harmless to plumbing. It 
makes work pleasanter. Keep a 
can on hand all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Rag US Pac Of 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo... areal water softener. 





perfect 
insecticide called Derrisol, that safeguards 
the beaut 
all need { 
spray fluids ! 

KILLS THE INSECT PE 
Non-poisonous and odorless, Derrisol real- 
ly kills plant lice, leaf hoppers, red spiders, 
small caterpillars, strawberry saw flies an 
other suckir 


cumb to its deadly power. Idea! for roses 
for aphis. It wil] not injure the tenderest 
foliage. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 

Derrisol is guaranteed harmless to animals 
or man. Vegetables and fruits can be sprayed 
up to day of picking with perfect safety. 
Contains its own spreader — requires no 
soap. Strongly endorsed by leading growers. 





the new, safe insecticide __, 
NON-POISONOUS— ODORLESS ~ 
Here’s news for garden lovers! Science has # 
ed an amazing new, non-poisonous gf 








of your flowers and forever ends 
or using dangerous, vile-smelling 


PESTS 


insects. They infallibly suc- 


Else Is Like It 
Derrisol is tae perfect protector of 
your garden. Get a supply from 
your seed dealer today. Or order 
direct. 6 gal. size sent postpaid on 
receipt of only 35c. Copy of Der- 
risol Spray Calendar included free. 
der NOW—-Satisfaction 
Guaranteed ! 


Wm.Cooper &Nephews 
1919 Clifton Av., Chicago,til. 
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who knows her business who is obliged 
to go to psychologists to find out such 
things. Can it be that psychologists are 


_ putting in all their time discovering 
| things that every housewife knows al- 


ready?—Edna Mae Coffin, East Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


From a Friend in Alaska 
NE of my most delightful Christmas 


gifts last year was a subscription to | 


Better Homes and Gardens. 


No doubt some of your readers in the | 


States wonder if we grow flowers so far 
north, just under the Arctic circle on the 
north shores of the Bering Sea. Indeed 


we do. I Wish you might see our wonder- | 


ful flower gardens, for pansies, poppies, 
and most of the garden flowers do well 


here, yet often I feel it is needless to grow | 


flowers when one sees endless miles of 
them growing wild. You will see great 
fields of forget-me-nots, larkspur, monks- 
hood and others, but the most beautiful 
sight, perhaps, is a field of Arctic golden 
poppies stretching to the very horizon. 
We have a little blue violet here with 
golden foliage. I wonder if any of the 
readers of the magazine have ever met 
with it in the States, or if it is an Alaskan 
native? We also have the wild cyclamen 
and the double pink daisy, and the largest 
bluebells that I have ever seen anywhere. 

In our meadows, which I call tundras, 


the tundra rose grows. It is a thornless | 


bush, bearing a beautiful, golden yellow 
single flower about the size of a quarter, 
and it is a very prolific bloomer. 


I should like to know if these hardy | 


flowers would do well farther south, for 
they truly surpass any of the native wild 
flowers I have seen in milder climates.— 
Warren Merritt, Nome, Alaska. 


A Hollyhock Tip 


HAVE an idea which I would like to 
pass on to readers of your magazine. 








We surely do enjoy Better Homes and | 


Gardens and hope everyone gets as much 
good from it as we do. Our entire back 
yard is planned from suggestions from 


| 


Better Homes and Gardens. We hope to | 


put in a pool this summer. 

I keep my hollyhocks blooming twice, 
picking the seed pods as they form. Mine 
bloomed up and down the stalks three 
and four times last season and were seven 
and eight feet tall. I would rather have 


a few stalks blooming like this than a © 


great many plants which do only fairly 


well.—Mrs. P. L. Wilson, South Bend, | 


Indiana. 


A Christmas Suggestion. 


AN enthusiastic garden friend of mine 
last fall gathered enough flower seeds 
for herself and several friends. She made 
dainty little packets for the seeds and on 
the outside wrote original little jingles. 
For instance, on one: 


“Tnside is the seed of larkspur, 
The pink, the white, the blue; 
I’m very fond of larkspur, 
And hope you'll like it too.” 


On another: 


“‘And here are some nasturtiums 
With blossoms bright and sweet, 
That on the dining-table 
Look good enough to eat.’ 


And so on with seeds of cosmos, holly- 
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I’ve gota 
good memory 


For mishaps, I mean. I 
remember the night I fell 
down the basement stairs. 
And then topped that with 
a very personal encounter 
with the door of a jam-closet. 
A flashlight guides every 
journey below for me now. 
It’s an Eveready.. I want 
the best after that night! 

And I keep it in tip-top 
working trim with Eveready 
Batteries. I’ve found you 
can’t beat them. Always on 
the job and sticking to it 
longer. Ready —Eveready — 
that’s the way I want my 
flashlight, inside and out. I 
have the flashlight habit for 
good now. I’ve got a good 
memory. 





EveryConceivableColor, Shade andF 
Also H ths, Narcissus, Crocus, Hardy 
Lilies, etc.—Extra Large Number One Mother 
Bulbs direct from Holland. Also House Plants 
for Winter Blooming. All illustrated in colors in 


BiG FALL cote toe _ no baer FRE 

Plan this Fall Early t 
“ . Tulips excel for Cemeter Pur- 
poses.’’ Whether you need only a few for your 
for large estates or green- 


own yard or thousands for 

house F’ , we can sup you Girect at prices 

lord tore All Pivot Sine Bi — 
wt eae lst ed Sat 

CONDON BROS. Svan: 

Box 250 Rockford, Hlinois 











—Without a Cistern 
If you have hard running water in your 
, you can have the fresh Soft 
Water you want. No pumps—no wait- 
ing for rain—no dirty roof washings. 
~ Champion’ Seine 
Softener 
softens hard water as fast as you draw it 
from the faucet. Water pare me. 
clean, f: odorless, and than 
rain water. Comes complete ready to 
Sebarices Gag dae 
er’s help in any 
Saves work, D, 











—~ —old or new. 
. soap, clothes. 





Sor Pinial Writetor po 


Champion Water Softener Co. 32°, “ssitte2. 





GOOD-BYE FLIES and in- 

. Stops Siam ming screen 
doors. For closets, peeps out 
Moths. No Drafts to give you 
colds. Ornamental and easily in- 
ene 
teed. warestores orby mail. 
+1 
($1.25 West of Rockies) 


DETROIT DOOR CHECK COMPANY 
Boz 73, Northwest Station Detroit, Mich. 
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LOS notice of a most wonderful 


——$— Iris bargain will be lost in 
this big magazine. 20 varieties of choice 
Irises labeled for only $1. 100 Mixed 
Irises for only $3.50. All plants post- 
paid. Color circular free. 
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hock, bachelor-button and all the old 
favorites. These were enclosed in small 
holly boxes and at Christmas time were 
sent to flower-loving friends. When I re- 
ecived mine I thought of Better Homes and 
Gardens and thru it wish to pass on the 
idea.—Mrs. Bird C. Gunderson, Still- 
water, Minnesota. 


To Keep the Terrace Green 
WE had a particularly steep terrace, 


which we wanted to keep particularly | 


green—but alas, we couldn’t. The ordi- 
nary amount of sprinkling, such as we 
gave the other parts of the lawn, did little 
or no good because the incline was so steep 
most of the water ran into the gutter. 
And because it was next to the walk, we 


couldn’t leave the sprayer going for long | 


intervals. 


Then we tried tiles, and all our troubles | 


vanished. We drove ordinary six-inch 
drain tile into the turf, sinking the tops 
far enough into the sod so they would not 


interfere with the lawn mower. We set | 
‘them along the top of the terrace, rail- | 


fence fashion, about two feet apart. When 
we began sprinkling, the tiles were filled 


improvement, and in a month our terrace 


was as green as the rest of the lawn. Bits | 


of wire fly-sereening crowded into the top 


F of the tiles prevented them from filling 


» up with trash.—Mrs. B. C. Harrington, | 


sowling Green, Ohio. 


Feed the Birds in Summer 


' with water, and again, at intervals during | 
' the hour, as they emptied themselves. In 
less than a week, we began to notice the | 
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ARDLY anyone thinks of feeding the | 


birds during the summer months. 


The general idea seems to be that‘at this | 
time of the year, the natural supply of | 
food for birds is sufficient. That is to | 


some extent the case, but there are times, 
for instance during a spell of hot, dry 


| weather, when certain species of birds 






have to put up with hardships almost 
equal to those occasioned by frost and 
snow. 

Birds like thrushes, towhees, robins, 
and many others which subsist chiefly on 
ground insects and worms have to scratch 
hard for a living when the soil is baked 
and dry. This is especially the case when 
they ee families as well as themselves 
to teed. 

The quantity of soft food needed for a 
growing family of birdlings may be esti- 
mated from the feeding record of the 
song sparrow. These little songsters wing 
their way in search of food from 4 o’clock 
in the morning until 7 o’clock at night, 
making trips to the nest every three 
minutes with a luscious morsel of live 
food in their bills. 

A substitute for this natural food may 
be found in scraps of meat and fat, 
chopped fine and mixed with soaked 
bread. Place it on the feeding tables or 
window sills at night (out of reach of 
cats) for the birds need it most in the 
early morning. Fill their bird baths at 
this time too. 

_ Aside from other considerations, feed- 
ing the birds in summer is good policy 
irom a gardening point of view. During 
dry weather it is because of this craving 
for moist fare that the birds pull u 
tender seedlings by the roots, and ‘attack 
the various fruit crops. The depredations 
made upon grape arbors in the dry month 
of September give evidence of their thirst. 
—Bess Egan, Washington, D. C. 
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Washing dishes, shoveling coal, launder- 
ing clothes, sweeping and dusting—these 
are a few of the tasks that can be done 
in the completely electrified home for a 
few cents a day. 


Your electrical company or dealer will be 
glad to show you electric appliances 
marked with the G-E monogram, and 
explain how they can do your work and 
increase the comfort of your home. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells 






































how. It tells all about our new methods of art 
decoration, art treatment and how any- 
body can learn without previous training 
orexperience, Itcontains pageafter 
page of handsomecolorillustrations 
of what you can make and sell. You 
awl make good Reed = this 
systemisamaz- 
is FREE ingiy easy to learn 
\© and the profits are larger than in al- 
\ mostany other business. You can pro- 
i duce beautiful finished art objects 
almost from the beginning. You don’t 





have to know how to draw or have any 
experience. Begin making money now. All sup- 
plies are sent by us with the instructions and 
many have made $25 the first week. Some 
society women have taken up this work for 
their own amusement.— Either way, pleasure or profit, 
it’s the most delightful home work you can imagine. | 
Write Now for your copy of this valuable book; it’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 89-K,Adrian, Mich. 


you without extra charge! 


All new Fireside members will be 
ven a ppagaizocnt assortment of 


with membership. 


Write for FREE book and money 
making plan. Av posteard will do. 














The Wild Flowers of Music 


How Many of Our Most Beautiful Melodies Have Evolved 
From Primitive Folk Songs 


HE folk songs of any nation may 

rightly be called the “wild flowers”’ 

in the music of that nation. As 

wild flowers grow and thrive with- 
out the care of a gardener, so these songs 
grew and became. known and loved even, 
perhaps, before people could read or 
write. 

There are two theories regarding the 
possible origin of the folk song. Some 
think that folk songs were composed by 
individuals, but that they have been 
handed down thru the ages ‘“‘by ear,” 
therefore more or less incorrectly so far 
as the original song was concerned; or 
that they were the compositions of skilled 
musicians, but that in some way their 
exact origin has been forgotten, altho the 
songs themselves have been preserved in 
most cases by the peasant and rural 
classes. 

The second theory is that the essential 
characteristics of the folk song, namely 
its freshness, spontaneity and natural- 
ness, are the very qualities which are con- 
spicuously absent from the popular songs 
of the same period which were known to 
have been composed by individuals, there- 
fore folk songs must be the product, not 
of individuals, but rather of groups, ex- 
pressing group sentiments and becoming 
the media of musical expression, some- 
times of whole communities. 

The first theory seems to be the most 
plausible, for originally every song must 
have had some one source, even 
tho it was not accredited to any 
one individual, and even tho it 
became a “folk” song only after | 
it had taken upon itself those 
characteristics which were pecul- 
iar to the various groups thru 
which it passed from one genera- 
tion to another. 

It 1s very difficult, in fact virtu- 
ally impossible to trace a folk 
song to its real beginning. It may 
have had its birth with some 
gleaner in the fields and then was 
retained only in the memories of 
others who heard it; it may have 
come for the first time from the | 
heart of a lover extolling the vir- 
tues of his lady fair; it may have 
mingled with the voices of the 
night from the lips of some lonely 
swineherd, singing to the stars. 
Jacob Ludwig Grimm, of fairy 
story fame, once wrote: “The 
folk song composes itself; the 
name of the folk song writer is 
seldom remembered for he counts 
for nothing; but his song lives on 
and on. In these songs of the 
people are reflected the very 
heartbeats of the folk.” . 

A study of these old songs gives 
us a very comprehensive idea of 
the characteristics of the people 
from whom they sprang. English 
folk songs, for instance, like the 
English people, sre straight for- 
ward and very positive, and are in 
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a way a bit prosaic, as compared with the 
more poetic songs of some of the other 
countries. The German and the Italian 
styles lean more toward the sentimental 
and the romantic; while from the north- 
ern countries come the moody, melan- 
choly Russian airs, or the mystic and 
almost wildly thumping dance tune of 
the Norwegians, and the sweet, lilting 
pastoral songs of the Swedes. 

In the European countries, folk danc- 
ing and folk singing were kept alive 
almost entirely by the peasant classes, 
with whom communal singing and danc- 
ing and other forms of extemporaneous 
entertainment have always been so popu- 
lar. In America, peasantry, as a class, 
has been unknown, and this fact no 
doubt accounts to a great degree for the 
absence in this country of such songs as 
might be thoroly American in spirit, and 
yet which would be of the same type as 
those of the older countries. 


HOWEVER, if we may interpret the 
term “folk song’’ as applying to 
such songs of the people as they delight 
to sing in their own manner, and thru 
which they may freely express their hopes, 
joys and sorrows, then America is truly 
rich in her heritage of folk-music, even 
tho her songs of the folk be of known 
origin. Our country, of course, is com- 
paratively young in her art life as well as 
in her national life, but wild flowers can 





Suggested Folk Song 


rogram 
|. ginger yo of folk songs, character- 


istic of the countries represented, 
may be built from the numbers suggested 
in the following group: 


ENGLAND 


Sally in Our Alley 
Early One Morning 
The Little Ship 


IRELAND 
The Harp That Once Thru Tara's Halls 
The Last Rose of Summer 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl 
My Love's an Arbutus 


FRANCE 
Good Pierrot 
In Our Happy Village 
Early Strolling at My Leisure 
SWEDEN 


Wermeland, Thou Fairest 

When I Was Seventeen 
Throne 

Swinehe 


GERMANY 


O Faithful Pine 
How Can I Leave Thee 
O Thou Dearest Maiden Mine 


The Lorelei 
RUSSIA 


Song of the Volga Boatmen 
The Scarlet Sarafan 
Russian Harvest Hymn 














grow in new, rich soil too, and if we look 
carefully we shall have no difficulty in 
finding many of these wild flowers of 
music clinging even to our American new- 
ness. Rooted in the soil of our national 
life as they are, these simple folk melodies 
may yet grow and blossom into such a 
distinctly American school of composition 
as we have never before known. For in a 
great many instances the f6lk tunes of a 
nation have been the basis for some of its 
greatest musical contributions. 

Innumerable of Edward Grieg’s major 
compositions are based on the folk songs 
and dances of his beloved Norway; Liszt, 
in his famous Hungarian Rhapsodies, has 
immortalized many of the folk tunes of 
his native Hungary; Tschaikovsky has 
woven into his gorgeous tone tapestries 
many of the plaintive melodies of his 
Russian forefathers; and Smetana and 
Dvorak both have built masterpieces 
around the wild gypsy tunes of their 
Bohemia. 

A very careful preservation of its folk 
music should be a matter of vital impor- 
tance to any nation. Art, like language, 
is but a human method of expression due 
to the development and specialization of 
qualities natural and inborn. If, there- 
fore, it is to fulfill its function efficiently, 
it must never be divorced from those 
qualities peculiar to the people, or from 
whom it proceeds. 

Noteworthy among the folk tunes 
which have come into their own 
among the world classics, is the 
song which we know today as 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” 
This song is universally known 
and sung, yet comparatively few, 
perhaps, realize that as far back 
as the middle of the Seventeenth 
century the tune was in common 
use by the wandering bards and 
harpers in Ireland, and that evcn 
at that time the source of the 
melody was unknown. 


| about 1790 the melody ap- 

ed as a vehicle for the 
words, “The Groves of Blarney,” 
which was avowedly a burlesque 
on another song of the day called 
“Castle Hyde,” and in that satiric 
form it immediately became fa- 
mous all over Ireland and Eng- 
land. A very few years later, per- 
haps not more than ten or so 
Thomas Moore, an Irish poet and 
musician, appreciating the beauty 
of the melody, wrote for it the 
present words, ““The Last Rose of 
Summer.” It is said that Moore 
altered the melody slightly, but 
according to oneauthority, didn’t 
improve it much,” and when, in 
1847, Flotow’s opera “Martha” 
was presented for the first time 
it contained as one of its principal 
and most famous of numbers 
|  Moore’s version of the song, and 
| the one (Continued on page 76 
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ts to a well-loved volume. A window 
ledge is a good place, a chimney 
or corner another. 
y' 
t, Rest it on that taboret at the turn 
as of the stairs, whence its pleasant 
of voice can be heard through the 
as whole house, if you wish, or re- 
a E duced to intimate music for your 
: nter the ae 
id 
m Wherever you have alamp socket, 
there’s the place for the Atwater 





, Newer CONVENIENCE = kar kc deesic see. 


r- Its compactness, its modern sim- | 
plicity, its harmonious coloring, its 
e finish like tapestry of long ago, 
of of electric make it a charming companion in 
A any room—agreeable in any deco- 
y rative scheme. 


; radio 





Many homes have their upstairs 
sets, as well. In thinking of your 
electric radio don’t forget the night 
table by the bedside. 


Atwater Kent engineering takes 
all the unwieldiness out of radio. 
Atwater Kent workmanship gives 
it reliability. Atwater Kent modern 








Most families with only one set 
prefer theirs in the living room. It 
conforms with the spirit of comfort 
and comradeship that distinguishes 
such rooms. A very small table 
holds it—at the arm of a favorite 
chair, perhaps; or close by a couch 
where it is so easy to change the 
music at will by touching the Futt- 
vision Dial. 

















quality production gives it mod- 
erate price. Many families, needing 
more than one set, have been sur- 
prised to find that they could get 
4 two Atwater Kent electric sets for 
h they expected to pay for 
0, the sum they exp pay 
d one. 







Through a free home demon- 
stration you may determine just 
where this set would best fit into 
your own scheme—and how you 












it Often the Atwater Kent A.C. set —_ would like its performance. A tele- 
"t is tucked away in a bookshelf; itis phone call to the nearest Atwater 
in so small it displaces only a few Kent dealer will give you the op- 






books; you turn to it as you would _ portunity. 










Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4759 Wissahickon Ave. A, Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


On the air—every Sunday night —Atwater Kent Radio Hour—listen in! 
























Watch that ugly 
hole disappear 


A LITTLE water, a trowel or 


knife, ckage of on pene 
Patching ‘e Plas ter—that’s all 


need to renew the life of crac ed 
walls or ceilings. No muss or 


bother. Anyone can do it! 
Your wall will be as good as 
new because Rutland Patching 
Plaster makes a perfect patch that 
is permanent. It will not crack, 
Ny shrink or fall out. 


Paint, wall r and hard- 
ware stores sell 1 Ru tland Patch- 
ing Plaster. If your dealer hasn't 
it, we will =r 0 a pac Key — 

n us - 
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BURN GARBAGE 


“| with TRASH 


Do away with the unsanitary. 
filthy garbage can with its reeking 
odors and disease-spreading germs. 
Eliminate fire hazards from 
unsightly and accurrulat- 
ing trash piles. 








“= void annoyance over de- 
| tays of garbage and trash col- 
lectors. 


YARRRLY 


A patented, scientific, simple de- 
vice for usein the back yard. Mere- 
ly deposit the awd gs and trash in 
the inciner: light with a match 
and aoe oon contents are destroyed 
—No attention required during burning. 
Made strong of pen-sonting steel—tasts for years—works 
~ all weather—requires no fuel—no up- ° 
—pays for self — * roved by «. i) 

health, sanitary and fire offic 
weigin 88 pounds. Larcet Aid ates i hich: «2: *- 
tutions. rite for circular. 

YARD-BOY INCINERATOR 4 
16 East Huron 8t., Chicago, Ill. 










Success and substantial earnings for you in this 
uncrowded leasion. Very few well-trained men 
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which we know and love so well today. 
Just what form the ideal accompani- 
ment to the folk song should take is a 
question upon which a number of dif- 
ferent views may justly be held. The 
purist might hold that they should be 
| sung entirely without accompaniment, 
| but it seems that doing this would need- 
| lessly handicap the tune by depriving 
| it of much of its charm, for just as it 
| would take a true artist to appreciate all 
| of the charm of a picture out of its frame, 
| so would it require one highly trained ir 
| a musical way to extract the full flower 
from an unaccompanied melody. On the 
other hand, if the accompaniment is too 
| elaborate, or the supporting harmonic 
| structure be too modern, or, if the style 
| of the accompaniment simply be out of 
keeping with the historic period of the 
| tune itself, then that would be enough to 
rob the song of its characteristic folk 
qualities and it is then converted into an 
art song, indistinguishable from the 
composed songs of the day. 
Finally, a word regarding the singing 
| of folk songs. Traditionally folk songs 
are not only sung without gesture but 
with thé greatest restraint in the matter 
of expression as well. The charm of the 
average folk song lies in its melodic 
beauty and simplicity, and therefore it 
needs no great harmonization, either 
vocal or instrumental. Groups studying 
folk songs and desiring to sing them in 
groups, should not be directed toward a 
proficiency in part singing, as in other 
group songs, but rather toward a real 
heartiness and sincerity in the singing. 
Purity and evenness of tone, a very 
clear-cut enunciation ef the words, and 
a simple and straightforward deliverance 
would be a most effective treatment to 
accord to these beautiful melodies thru 
which singers, young and old, have found 
a new element of world kinship. 


We Make Over an 
Ugly Room 


Continued from page 15 





| failed to tie up, to unite. In the first place, 


two pieces of furniture—a sofa and end- 
table—are not important enough to 
make a suitable base for such a group; 
and in the second place, the picture is too 
far removed from the sofa to suggest any 
connection with it (most pictures, by the 
way, are hung entirely too high for any 
use or beauty), and even if it were hung 
lower, it would be too small to balance the 
mass and weight of the sofa or to fill ade- 
quately the wall space above it. And in 
the third place, the picture doesn’t belong 
in the room anyway, for it is a black and 
white print, while the others are color 
reproductions. So you will not find it in 
the photographs of the finished room. 


“THs skimpy “three-piece” grouping— 
how unsatisfying it seems! How stiff, 
how stingy, how lacking in livableness as 
well as decoration! How bare that wall 
looks compared with the same wall as re- 
organized and enriched by the addition of 
those pieces of furniture which the writer 
has said she would like to have “‘if a place 
could be found for them.’’ The Coxwell 
chair, twin bookeases and mirror are new 
acquisitions, as are the Windsor chair and 
the coffee table. 

Five additional pieces of furniture ap- 


| pear in the re-created room and yet, be- 
| cause of skillful arrangement, the room 
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Cribs 


Beautiful cribs. Durable. Scientif. 
pep mg Regeln mn og 

irm, safe. 
Can be washed. Samy ehisincer 
pink, pink or blue with white, café 
au lait. Decorated flowers 
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Brand Iris are noted for their 
individuality and rare beauty. 
These beautiful rainbow hued 
blooms are al! described and 
named in our catalog. Write 
for your Free copy today 
BRAND PEONY PARMs 
Box 50 Faribauit, Minn. 
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is not crowded; on the contrary there is a 
spacious effect which is really surprising, 
especially when one recalls the congested 
appearance of the room before these pieces 
were placed in it. 

How was all this additional floor space 
secured? In three different ways. First, 
by utilizing the space in front of the 
windows, One window furnished six 
feet of the wall space needed by the sofa 
and the spinet desk, which in the larger 
illustration on page 14 stands at right 


angles to the window, an ideal position | 


for getting light from the left. 


‘THE second way in which additional | 
floor space was gained was by mobili- | 


zing the furniture into compact groups. 
Notice that there are three distinct group- 
ings in the room: First, the “‘conversa- 
tional center” (which takes care of no 
les; than six pieces of furniture) ; second, 
the desk group; and third, the radio 
group, which consists of four pieces of 
furniture besides the wall decorations 
above (mirror and two small pictures) and 
the decorative accessories on the book- 
cases and radio cabinet (vases and bonbon 
dish) which tie in the furniture with the 
wall decorations and materially enrich 
the composition. And the third way was 
by clearing the middle of the floor space. 

If your living room seems crowded, 
perhaps a little experimenting with these 
three space-creating expedients will prove 
helpful. 

Balance is another quality which these 
mobilization: f furniture and wall decora- 
tions have secured for the room. Con- 
sider the two leading groupings, the dav- 
enport assemblage on one side and the 
radio group opposite it. How adequately 
they balance each other, not ‘only with 
regard to their masses, but in height as 
well. The high lines of the window at the 
end of the room are repeated in the large 
door opening in the dining-room in the 
wall at the opposite end. 

The finished scheme is weak in one par- 
ticular: it needs more lamps. 
one on the desk and another for the Cox- 
well chair are necessary to make them 
into “living-room trinity” groups. Both 
these stations do have lamps, however: 





A small | 


the tall floor lamp in the far corner | 


‘‘doubles,”’ for when it is required for desk 
illumination it is simply moved closer to 
the desk. The bridge lamp, which usually 
stands beside the Coxwell chair, was 
moved out of the picture to keep it from 
obscuring some of the small details of the 
wall grouping at the right of the chair. 
The mirror above the radio cabinet is a 
more important factor in the rehabilita- 
tion of this room than might appear at 
first glance. 
produces an illusion of space to a degree 
which very few persons realize. It is a 
“space-creating’”’ device of the first im- 
portance. Secondly, it adds brilliancy 
to the room, reflecting as it does the 
lights, colors and forms in its range, and 
thereby doubling their effectiveness. And 
thirdly, hung in an elevated position on 
the wall, it helps to create an interesting 
“sky-line.”” This one also introduces some 
pleasing curves into an ensemble in which 
nearly everything is rectangular in shape. 





In the first place a mirror | 
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Keep it clean and 
sanitary with 


CREOLIN 
PEARSON 


OUR garbage-pail need not be an 

attraction to flies. Keep it clean and 
sanitary with a solution of Creolin- 
Pearson—2 or 3 tablespoonfuls to a 
pail of water is sufficient. Creolin-Pearson 
is a powerful disinfectant and deodorizer, safe and 
economical to use as directed. 

Use Creolin-Pearson wherever germs or in- 
sect pests breed—in dog kennels, chicken coops, 
stables, out-houses, etc. 

Doctors and nurses have used and recom- 
mended Creolin-Pearson for the past 38 years as 
a dependable disinfectant and deodorant, and as 
a healing antiseptic wash. 





Ask your druggist for Creolin-Pearson — today. 


MERCK & CO. INc. 
Rahway, N. J. 


Send for this CS ee = 4 
HOME BOOK ON SANITATION | MERCK & CO. INC. Rahway, N. J. 
How to prevent disease through proper sani- | Send me FREE Home Book on Sanitation. 
tation ; personal hygiene ; first aid. Advice on ! NAME 

care of pets and domestic animals. Send | 

coupon for free copy. | 


Sold in three sizes 
—small, medium and 


large bottles. 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


New York 
Montreal 























dens are not complete without Iris “SS 

and Peonies, leaders of the Entire Flower King- 
Pfeiffer-grown varieties, among which are 
some of the rarest now within the reach of all, 
special introductory offers below are greatest 
ever offered to flower lovers. 









v ’ 
y la 

. Other collections at 00, $7.50, 

and fully described in Free Catalog, also 

many other bargains in Flowers, Bulbs, Perennials. 

Weite for it ay. 






the $1.35 Iris Collection 
before September 15th, 
This FREE gift is our 
Special introductory 
advertising offer, the 
best ever made, an op- 
portunity for Iris lovers 
to gratify their desires 

at small cost. 










recognized by all judges 
and authorities as one of the 






. jon wi 
you. 25, postpaid, only $1.35. 5 

ly for immediate ting. Other 

and $4.85, descri Cat: . 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Dept. 105 Winona, Minn. 





worth $1.00. Free with order 
























Lawns & Hay 
_ FA Y pt a 
Single & winEngine Beltjobe Free 


TRACTOR C0. 3301'Fahmane Avs 
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Plows, 

















A NEW 


LAWN yaad 
—Sent Free 


Tells the easy way 
to make and keep- 


a weedless jaw? 


How to rescue an OLD 
LAWN from weeds, and to grow a NEW 
= psd N free from weeds—without a particle 


tiresome hard work—told in plain, every- 
p fe language. 
Endorsed by Well-known Authorities 
and thousands of home owners 
Not a mere theory or fad, but a FACT. Proved 
successful everywhere. Grass thrives and weeds die 
under this remarkable new method. No back-breaking 
work, Just simple treatments, Fall and Spring. 
Method endorsed by lawn experts, PP associations, 
agricultural colleges, U. S Bureau of Plant Industry, 
horticultural departments of universities, etc. 
Booklet also discusses clover, weeds, lime, reseeding, 
company soil, se , and other lawn subjects. Issu 
by the Lawn andGarden Service Department d 
The Barrett Company. 
want every person eae 
ested in better lawns to re- 
ceive a copy: But the edition 
is limit Ask the dealer 
from whom you buy your 
lawn and garden a 
for a copy, or m 
coupon promptly. 


The epnedll Company 


40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 

















THE BARRETT COMPANY BHG4 
Lawn and Garden Service Department 
40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 





| large amount easily and cheaply. 





You may send me your Free Boskkiet, “Weedless | 


Lawns: How to Make and Keep 1 joan.” 


Kindly print name and address. 













Let 
Calvert School 


come to you 


CALVERT SCHOOL, since its 
foundation 31 years ago, has 
successfully taught thousands 
of children in their own homes /u every part 
of the world. Calvert Home Instruction 
Courses provide expert schooling from Kin- 
dergarten to High School under the super- 
vision of specialists in child education. Each 
pupil’s work is individually guided by a 
Calvert teacher in Bal timore. 

An Ohio mother writes: ‘‘While living in 
the country, my little daughter had the 
Calvert course with such success that at eleven 
she is a freshman i in, High School, and finds 
a 2 work very easy. 

With Calvert Home Instruction your child 
a | go as fast or as slow pe he is able. 
M. Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, aa of 
“Child ‘Training, «A Child's History of the 
World,” etc., is Head Master. 
For free descripti ve booklet address 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
_ 158 Tuscany Road, Baltimore, Md. 


ie Not Miss This penertentiyl 


im LRISES “22: 
one 


One dozen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 Se Sted 
(100) $6.25. We are offering other collections in 
wonderful combinations at very attractive prices, 
ALL POST PAID. Send postcard now for 1998 list 


RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 
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How to Get the Most Out of Your Furnace 


Continued from page 63 


a higher temperature than moist air. 
There are several kinds of humidify- 
ing machines for use in homes and 
more are being developed; probably 
others will come when people realize the 
importance of proper humidity, for 
people are beginning to realize that they 
can be just as comfortable at 67 or 68 
degrees with the right humidity as at 75 
or 80 degrees with less. 


ITHOUT doubt, the various devices 

for supplying moisture with radiator 

heat help considerably, but it takes a large 
amount of water, perhaps several gallons 
a day, to furnish adequate moisture for 
the air in an average home. The warm- 
air furnace, with its evaporating pan, is 
one of the few systems that provide this 
Even 
here, it is not enough to depend on guess- 
work. You may have an evaporating pan 
in your furnace—but does it supply 
enough moisture? Some of them don’t. 
In the matter of fuels, the modern 
householder has his choice of electricity, 
gas, oil, hard coal, soft coal and coke. 
Which one of these fuels you choose is a 
matter of economy, convenience and 
geographical location. Mr. E. H. Lock- 
wood, who is an associate professor of 
mechanical engineering at Yale univer- 
sity, gives the following as a fair estimate 
of the relative costs of heating with 
verious fuels, using soft coal as the 


standard of comparison: 


Bituminous coal............ $ 100 
Buckwheat anthracite. ...... 100 
Stove anthracite coal........ 150 
RES. OM eee. 175 
, » «+a cnbubaditahe edsd <r s 350 
Electricity. .....cccscceees 2,000 
The unit costs assumed are: bitumi- 
| nous and buckwheat coal, $9 a ton; 


anthracite stove, $15; oil, 10 cents a 

gallon; gas, 80 cents per 1,000 cubic feet; 

electricity, 4 cents per kilowatt hour. 
Gas heating, in addition to being a 


| clean method, practically eliminates all 
| care of the furnace. The heat is usually 





controlled automatically by thermostats, 
and all that is necessary is to turn the 
furnace on in the fall and off in the 


| spring; sometimes the gas man will even 


do that. To use gas with any degree of 
economy you must have a plant built 
especially for gas, with the heating ele- 
ments divided up to give the best heat- 
absorbing surfaces. 

Also the matter of insulating pipes, 
insulating the house itself and eliminating 
air leakage with weather stripping, ete.— 
important enough with any fuel—is espe- 


| cially important when gas is used because 





| 


‘ 


of its ec.t. 

In convenience and cleanliness, oil 
ranks close to gas. Here, too, there has 
been a great development within the past 
few years. There are now many oil 
heaters on the market. They use light 
or heavy oil, which is supplied to the 
burner either by a pump or by gravity, 
and is either vaporized or atomized and 
mixed with the proper proportion of air 
so that it will burn with a steady, clean 
flame. The operation of the heater is 
usually controlled by a thermostat. The 
fuel is ignited with an electric spark, a 
gas pilot flame, or a combination of both. 





With most heaters, the flame is shut off 
entirely except when heat is needed. 
Some people have cussed oil heaters 


others would not do without them. Per- 
haps my own experience is typical. We 
bought a cheap oil heater four years ago 
It delivered heat all right, but it was 
noisy and smoky, and it finally reached 
the stage where I had to take the thing 
apart every two weeks to clean out the 
carbon—a fine, messy job, too. The fol- 
lowing spring I placed it carefully on the 
scrap heap and went out and bought a 

ood heater. At first we had some trouble 
with the automatic ignition, but when 
this was finally adjusted the heater oper- 
ated beautifully. In three years we have 
not even had to have it inspected. But it 
is a good rule to have periodic inspections, 

We have reduced the cost of operatior 
to a little less than the cost of hard coa 
by the simple expedient of turning ol: 
the heater at night except in severe 
weather—an expedient made possible by 
the lay-out and construction of our 
house. 

Some coal furnaces and boilers are 
better adapted to the burning of oil than 
others, but an oil heater can be installed 
in practically any furnace or boiler with 
slight changes such as taking out the 
grate and bricking up the ash pit with 
fire clay. In the case of a ncy installation, 
however, it is well to get aeplant designed 
especially for burning oil, because it will 
undoubtedly give you more economical 
service than an adapted coal furnace. 

One of the recent developments in con- 
nection with coal is the small home-size 
automatic stoker. This machine tends 
to your boiler or furnace like a genuine 
Robot. It consists of a hopper, whick 
holds a twenty-four hours’ supply ot 
fuel. The machine feeds this to the fur- 
nace as it is needed: it gently shakes out 
the ashes at regular intervals; it supplies 
a forced draft with a small fan; and, in 
some cases it removes the ashes by means 
of a worm screw and careful’y deposits 
them in a covered can. 


HAVE mentioned thermostats in con- 

nection with ges, oil heaters, and auto- 
matic stokers. They may, of course, be 
used with any type of furnace to control 
drafts. The thermostat not only starts 
your fire in the morning while you stay 
under the covers, and keeps the house 
at any desired temperature day or night 
but it also helps to cut fuel costs by shut- 
ting down the fire when it is not needed. 

Perhaps the most luxurious refinemen* 
is the individual room automatic contro. 
by means of which each room may be 

t at any desired temperature indi- 
viaiy by simply setting the room ther- 
mostat. 

These are some of the developments in 
the modern science of heating. But those 
busy, inquisitive engineers are on the job 
all the time prying into this, inventing 
that. The time is coming when heating 
a home will be about as much trouble as 
rubbing Aladdin’s lamp. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize this: 
Don’t skimp on the first cost of your 
heating plant if you want comfort. Select 
approved equipment, have it installed 
according to the best scientific principles, 
and choose a man to do the job who is 
competent. Money will be saved. 
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tor Septemher- 


BETTER HOMES anno GARDENS 


AF riendly Favor—Do you have a friend or neigh- 
bor who shares your interest 


in gardens? If so, it might be a good plan to recommend 
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Better Homes and GARDENS 


A rich harvest 


EPTEMBER is Harvest-time. In keeping 
with the season, the September issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens will bring you a rich yield of 
practical suggestions for your garden—plusa wealth 
of timely ideas for the home itself. The editor won’t 
tell us everything about the issue, but he has dis- 
closed these tips on a few of the head-liners : 


Do you expect to re-arrange your garden? 
Landscape architects regard fall as an ideal season 
for planning new garden layouts, since it is easier 
to visualize the effects which would result from pro- 
posed changes. “The Fall Garden Campaign’”’, in 
the September issue, gives valuable advice on this 
timely subject. 


Weary of weed battles? Then you're interested 
in mulch paper, perhaps you’ve already been using 
it this summer. In any event, be sure to read “A 
Magic Carpet for Your Garden” in which Lewis H. 
Flint of the Department of Agriculture reports on 
a careful analysis of the merits of this new substi- 


tute for cultivating. 


Have you enough tulips? If not, by all means 
plan to get them this fall. Due to an unusual combi- 
nation of circumstances, tulips are lower in price 
now than they’ve ever been, and as low as we ever 
expect them to be. J. J. Grullemans’ article, “Plant 
Bulbs Now for Spring Bloom” in next month’s 
issue will explain the tulip situation, and give you 
much useful information regarding planting and 
care of fall bulbs and varieties to plant. 


Dogs and Alfred Payson Terhune? Certainly 
they go together. Mr. Terhune’s reputation as a 
writer of fiction is equalled only by his fame as an 
authority on dogs. You're sure to enjoy, “Dogs in 
the House,” a feature of Better Homes and 
Gardens for September. 


Besides all these, you'll want to read, “Harold 
Lloyd in His Garden,” “Practical Home Green- 
houses,” “Parental Attitudes toward Chil- 
dren,” “Cooking for the Family That Must 
Watch Weight” and a score of other articles 
and features. All in all, the September issue 
of Better Homes and Gardens is .. . well, 
we'll let you dig up the superlatives when you 
read it. 


Homes and Gardens. 
August 20th. 
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that they keep an eye open for the September issue of Better 
News-dealers will have it about 
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in canning 





























LOOK for the quality mark that 
identifies the genuine Presto Rings. 
Presto Rings are extra thick, extra 
tough and are compounded of fine 
rubber stocks that resist ageing, and 
withstand steam and boiling. Ask 
for Presto Rings by name! To guard 
against all danger of equipment 
failures, use Presto Jars and Presto 
Aluminum Caps with Presto Rings 
in all of your canning. 


Approved for ae ey woter bath, steam pressure 
hot pack canning. 


Presto 


Jar Rings 
Caps and Jars 


CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor 








WE PAY FREIGHT 


548" 


5 ROOMS «*° PORCH 
BATH INCLUDED 


oad OTHERS %379°° UP 

g sigcsaics FREE 
Big Catalog 

PRICE INCLUDES all hest quality 

lumber cut-to-fit, doors, windows, stairs, 

hardware glam” pots, a jlath shingles, 


FREE ‘Time payments if 
’ Piel materials fully guaran 
Write for Liberty Catalog Now 


t.2-H — LEWIS MFG. CO, 
mins Bay City, Mich. 
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| Do You Point With Pride | 


to Your Town? 
Continued from page 23 


lots our town and many other towns 
take for granted. Could not garden 
clubs turn their attention to this problem 
with profit? 

Another eyesore on our elm-shaded 
streets are the huge billboards that disfig- 
ure them at certain corners. 

If wé are to have billboards, why 
can they not be made pleasing to the eye 
and in harmony with the surround- 
ings? Some outdoor advertising com- 
panies are working along this line, but 
they are comparatively few. Some lots 


been placed have been made into beauti- 
ful lawns, lawns which are watered and 
trimmed as carefully as is any home- 


and vines festooning the signs. It is 
amazing the beauty that may be achieved 
by an outdoor advertising organization; 
beauty that enhances the value of an 
otherwise ordinary site. Garden clubs 
can help to abolish ugly billboards. 

Are there factories in your town? 
There are none in ours, but on the way 
to New York City one passes a good many. 
What dreary-looking places most of them 





are, with their bleak, ugly walls, row upon 
row of staring windows, and the yards a 
heap of slag and ashes! ‘One or two, how- 
ever, are different. One that is especially 
attractive has buildings of an old English 
type, their mellow brick walls covered 
with ivy. Evergreens and rhododendrons 
are planted around the foundations; there 
are flower beds and velvety green lawns. 
A fence painted green, that in the summer 
is overrun with sweet-smelling hongy- 
suckle, marks it off from the street. Per- 
haps factories and the factories’ grounds 
cannot be made beautiful, but they can 
at least be made pleasing, so that they 
add to and do not detract from surround- 
ing properties. Many factories have al- 
ready begun a program of factory and 
ground beautification, but to every ten 
that have, there are a hundred that 
have not. "Many times all that a garden 
club need do to accomplish the desired 
results is to make suggestions to the 
factory executives. 

Go after the ugly spots in your town. 
There are countless ways by which you 
may rid the community of them. Each 
thing to be achieved has its different 
aspects, its different methods according 
to the town itself. 

Plan your objective—know what you 
want to accomplish, your methods of 
attack, then go ahead. Remember that 
beauty pays. It pays in the increased 
value which accrues to your property; in 
the greater civic pride it gives you as a 
resident of an attractive, well- kept com- 
munity; it pays in the increased number 
of families that are attracted to your city. 











Join the Delphinium Society 


E are happy to announce that steps | 
DAHLIA CULTURE 1928 


are being taken to organize the | 
If you | 


American Delphinium Society. 


in Hollywood on which large signs have | 


owner’s. Many of them have flower beds | 











are interested in knowing more about this | 


organization, write to the secretary of 
the American Delphinium Society, 725 
Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, California. 
Charter membership, including one year’s 
dues, is one dollar, 
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“ron ence 


The pendulum of taste has brought 


w ene | iron into the spot-light of 
popularity. Stewartcraftsmen, with 
a background of 40 years of experi- 
ence, offer you Stewart Wrought Iron 
Fence marked by simplicity, charm, 
dignity and permanence. Let us send 
you the Stewart Style Book. 
THE STEWART IRON WORKS, Inc. 


425 Stewart Bik. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 












How fo Beautify 
\ Your Grounds 


Get Acquainted Offers 


on FALL BULBS, ETC. 

Write today for al list of unusual 

values. Everything for fall plantings. 
tical 2 Srna = ~ 

¥ 5 rier A tf for your oven are 

“Yours for yates de Sattsfaction” 

7 pe NURSERIES Co. 

7 Garden 


Neosho, Mo. 
















Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


six weeks. A rich, velvet 
+ 8 rah that wy’ oe R r A 
can grow! eep, ck, wu ora 
that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot 


rhe. Now v Super-Lawn 
yes plant etahoms or Ge 


chopged fraer ped i few weeks you have 
— nt \goup lise the deep arose pie fs Trish 
our 


all about this unusual 
filustrated eee tee” wy RE yay on re- 
Quest. Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
468 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 















yy Ry oy everywhere in Tea Rooms 
an - . y ~ th room in your 

ow® home wit tle manage one 
already going. Excellent salaries id to 
ers ; shortage acute. 
business jn your spare time. Be 
. Write for Free 44-page Book 
Profit.’ 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 





y Lawr 
hate” of “The ene fia” (5 Ty 


Since 1895 The Acknowledged Authority on Dabhlias. 
Clear, Concise, Accurate. Four illustrations show 


plainly the proper way to disbud.. Popular Pocket 


dition Postpaid, 25c. 


, PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Dahlialand, N. J. 
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Beds Must Be Comfortable 


Continued from page 46 


ance. The shopper can detect its presence 
by rubbing the fabric vigorously between 
the fingers. A white, powder-like deposit 
shows sizing has been used. A certain 
amount of this is permissible, as it keeps the 
sheets from becoming shelf-worn, but a 
large amount frequently is used in the 
poor qualities of sheeting to fill the pores 
and to fool the shopper. 

Great variety is available in bed linens 
today. Sheets and pillow cases are made 
with plain or hem-stitched hems, with 
scalloped edges, with monograms, and 
with insertions of fine lace. Delicately 
tinted sheets and pillow cases are gaining 
favor, especially for the rooms of young 
girls and for guest room use. 


PROGRESS has found its way into the 
blanket industry. New blankets are 
beautiful in pastel colors or in stronger 
laids. They -are light in weight, and 
fichdueie | is one essential for a satisfactory 
bed covering. Heavy covers retard relaxa- 
tion. Fluffy blankets are desirable, for 
the fluffiness makes both for lightness and 
warmth. Occasionally a long, good-look- 
ing nap is employed to cover up a weak 
foundation, but this need not worry the 
shopper, for she can easily detect this by 
pulling the blanket between her hands. 
if the foundation yarns separate, chances 
are the blankets will not wear long. 
Single blankets are more popular than 
the old double variety, and they are in- 
deed easier to handle. In addition they 
wear longer. Wool blankets of the better 
grades are frequently pre-shrunken at the 
factory and often they are ‘made moth- 
proof until they are washed. If they are 





tubbed at home, they may again be made | 


safe from moth infestations by the use of 
a chemical in the rinsing water. 

Most homemakers take pride in having 
a bountifully stocked linen closet. The 
universal rule is to have four sheets for 
every bed in the house, but many women 
prefer to have six. Three slips for each 
pillow are required. 

The number of blankets needed will vary 
with the climate and with the warmness of 
the blanket. Many of the new single- 
length blankets have the two thicknesses 
of a pair of blankets woven into a single 
length. A blanket with a wiry feel is 
usually warm. At least two are essential 


for each bed. As to size, the blanket 72 by | 
90 inches is a better investment for the 


double bed than one 72 by 80, or 72 by 84 
inches. The larger one tucks in better, is 
more comfortable, and wears longer. 
Before buying bedding, I ask myself 
several questions. Here they are: Is the 
cover capable of providing comfort? Is it 
warm enough? Is it light in weight? Can 
it be cleansed satisfactorily and easily? 
Will it be durable? Is it good-looking? 
Will it harmonize nicely with the color 
scheme of the room in which it is to be 


used? Is the label one of a manufacturer | 


who has proved that his merchandise is of 


excellent quality? If these queries can be | 


answered in the affirmative, I know the | 


purchase will be safe. 





pD° you have a building problem? If 
so, you are invited to avail your- 

self of our building information service. 

| Send a stamped envelope to Better 

| Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Ia. 
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IDEAL 
GAS HEATING/ 


Naturally, the world’s greatest heat- 
ing equipment manufacturers make 
the best boilers to burn gas. 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
are a product of the 


American Rapiator (OMPANY 


Gas Utilization Dept. 


Send for full information 
to American Gas Products 
Corp., 376 Lafayette St., 
New York, Distributor. 






















Glorious Creation 
Rare "Beauty 


For more than half a century we have been growin the world’s most 

beautiful peonies. Peony lovers who want new and original creations 

come to us year after year for their plants. The picture of the little girl 

above with two wonderful blooms of Martha Bulloch gives an idea of the 

size and beauty of Brand Peonies. You can well be proud of your Peonies 
when you grow from original Brand Stock. 


Prize Winning Beauties 


We have in stock this fall fifty acres ingieting all the Pag ae creations that have been devel- 
oped during fifty years of peony growing. Among the beautiful varieties we have to offer 
this season ue LC, gne, -— Alex . President Wilson, Mme. Jules Dessert, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Ms Brand, Mrs. Romaine B. Ware. Myrtle Gentry, Hansina Brand, 
Mrs. Frank yo Hazel Kinney. Victory Chateau Thierry, in fact all recent good peonies. 


Brand’s Complete Peony Manual 


Our new Peony Manual will be ready for delivery about Aug. 15th. It describes 
not only our own creations, but many other varieties of rare and entrancing 
beauty. This book covers all one needs to know abont the Peony. It treats 
in full of its history, its varietics and cultivation. We make a ch e of $1.00 
for this manual but if an ogee for Peony Roots amounting to $3 or more 
a ooee = is se Our regular Catalog of Peonies and Iris is free. 
Write today 





Growers of Peonies for 6] years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, Box 31, Faribault, Minn. 
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An Unusual 
Opportunity 


to secure 


CHOICE IRISES 


& RARE 


AT EXCEPTIONAL FIGURES 


BEING rimarily a *Hob 
byist”’ I gat: er choice and 
lants from all over the 
, Muc: the same as an 
art collector gathers rare 
works of art. But as plants 
will multiply I am will to 
divide my surplus with other 
flower lovers on the most 
favorable terms: I have more 
than 1,000 choice varieties of 
Iris alone Every one is a real 
gem, | would not give space in 
my gardens to anything but 
the best Here are some of 
tne bargains I am offering: 


Collection No. 1 
20 PLANTS in ten extra choice varieties of 
Bearded Iris. all quite distinctive and different 
from each other. all properly labeled, my selec 
tion, plants that would cost 50c to $1.50 per 
lant if selected separately $ 
0 Plants for - - . 


Collection No. 2 
$30 Worth of Choice Bearded Iris for $6 
50 plants, assorted in many different varieties 56 
my selection, without labels—for- - - - 
As I have only chowe varieties, you are sure to be 
pleased with this collection. 


Collection No. 3 


Siberian Iris 

Many eminent authorities consider these the 
finest of all Iris They are easy to grow by the 
waterside or in the garden, and are g for 
naturalizing. Free flowering and exquisite for 
cut flowers. 10 Snow Queen( the finest white), 
10 Blue King (a gorgeous blue). 10 of another 
variety, my selection TOTAL $ 

PLANTS. all properly labeled, for- - - e 


Collection No. 4 


Dwarf Iris 
Especially adapted for the Rock Garden. each 
a miniature jewel. They bioom just after the 
crocus have finished blooming. 2@ PLANTS $ 
in five varieties. my selection, “-- . 


Collection No. 5 


Intermediate Iris 

This selection blooms just after the Dwarfs and 
finishes blooming just as the Taller Bearded Iris 
begin to bloom hey come in the early Spring 
just when flowers are most appreciated. me 
very choice variet'es will go into this Collection. 
20 PLANTS in five varieties, my selec- $ 

tion, all labeled, for - - - - - - - 5. | 


ROBERT WAYMAN 























Bayside (Box W) Long Island, N. Y. 









































9. 
Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalogue 


Now is the time to order the winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs it lists, and other 


Seasonable Seeds. Follow its ex- 
pert advice on the planting of 
Vegetables and Flowers. 


Also write for our interesting 
booklet, ““The Romance of Grow- 
ing Things.” 











Either or both free if you mention 
Better Homes and ns 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









correspondence methods. Credentials award- 

ed. We assist students and graduates in 
fetting started and Geveseping their businesses. Estab- 
ished 1916. Write for information: it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 





American Landscape School, 79-J. Newark, N. Y. 
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Walt Mason in His 
Garden 


Continued from page 19 


the country. It seemed that most things 
he wrote had a stubborn tendency to turn 


into verse. 
“IT was working on William 


_ White’s Emporia Gazette in 1907,’ he 
| reminisced, “‘and as usual threw in a 





rhyme every day or two, just to show 
there were no hard feelings. 

“My purpose is to write about things 
that everyday folks are interested in, the 
common affairs of life. 
keep close to the grass-roots and don’t try 
any high-flying. I use a good deal of 
slang because slang is the common change 
of the people. Most of it is old and tried.” 


N leaving, I asked him to write a garden 

poem to incorporate in this article. 
Like many other famous men who love 
their gardens and really know much 
about them, he insists that others are 
chiefly responsible for the beauty of the 
place. He modestly boasts of his own 
laziness and his desire to delegate the 
task to helpers. All those who read his 
rhymes daily understand at a glance that, 
from the standpoint of a gardener, he is 
not putting his best foot forward. Call- 
ing himself ‘“The Ignorant Gardener,” he 
sings: 


My blooming garden I survey, with pride 


my bosom’s swelling; and neighbors come 





along and say, “It makes delicious smell- 
ing. At growing things that please each 
sense you rank among the masters; what 
are those tall things by the fence—begonias, 
phlox or asters?” 

“I do not know,” I make reply; “it may 
be they are roses; I only know they please 


| the eye and brace up human noses. I can’t 
| remember what they’re called, tho oft I 


make endeavor; but this old lot where 
they’re installed is beautiful forever. It 


used to be a stretch of sand where billygoats | 


wefe grazing; assorted fiowers have made 
it grand, its aspect is amazing. 
colored delegate to do the spraying, hoe- 
ing; I have him toiling, early, late, to keep 
the bright things growing. It doesn’t give 
me pleasant thrills to do a lot of weeding, 
my duty is to pay the bills, in which I am 
succeeding. I’m not enraptured with the 
soil, with any kind of choring; I am op- 
posed to honest toil—I find it rather boring. 
And yet I like to have a spread of lovely 
flowers around me, with blossoms white and 


blue and red, and perfumes that astound | 


me. And so I hire this Jasper James to 
prune and trim and hew them; it is his part 


| to know their names; and mine to smell 


and view them. 

“And pilgrims going up the road behold 
my garden blooming, and then they chase 
to my abode with eagerness consuming. 
They do not view it as a whole, as I would 
have them view it, as something that should 
stir the soul, inspire the mind, beshrew it! 
They are afflicted as they look, with mental 


| indigestions, and then they spring on me, 


gadzooks, about a million questions. What 
is the name of this and that, the name of 
which and t’other? Each catechises thru 
his hat—with righteous wrath J smother. 


“When beauty’s spread before my eyes, 
high sentiments up-buoy me; I do not wish | 


to be too wise, and mere details annoy me.” 


It was my privilege once to hear the 


Lord Mayor of London introduced as a | 
“gentle man,” and this term fits Walt | 


Mason so well that I used it at the begin- 
ning of this article. And it is the impres- 
sion that seems best to leave with the 
reader. 


Allen | 


That is why I | 





I hire a | 
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Economical 
to Operate 


Burns 
kerosene 


Approved by 
oil Good 


Housekeeping 
Institute 
The Tribune 
Institute 
Priscilla Proving 
Plant 





Heats 
20 Gallons Water 
for 3c 


Write for Free Booklet No. 40 


The ‘Holyoke’ Kerosene Hot Water 
Heater is the greatest boon to every 
country and suburban housewife, be- 
cause jt supplies plenty of hot water 
at extremely low cost—without the use 
of gas or coal. Give name of plumber 
when writing. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CoO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





to any East of 

Oo North of Cin- 

Q est of Buffalo 

‘\\for a HESS WELDED 
STEEL PIPELESS FUR- 
NA large enough for 

6 or 8 rooms, luding 
register and connecting 





jutely leak-proof i 

lea — in 

stalled by any handy 
man. 

terms— payments may in Oct- 

Now is your chance before the 
season begins. 


site 
ii 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO 
1206 South Western Avenue, Chicage 


KEEP YOUR LAWN MOWER SHARP 


* You can do it yourself easily and quickly with 
a Berghman Lawn Mower Sharpener. It is 
adjustable and lasts forever. A few strokes 
on each blade and your mower cuts like new 







summer SEND for this bandy sbarp- 

ener TODAY— postpaid—$1.95 

*_C. Berghman Company 
5737 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago, Ill 








That Damp Cellar 


is unhealthy and should be waterproofed. Emul- 
sified Asphalt will adhere firmly to and waterproof 
a moist surface. Ideal as waterproof and pre- 
servative paint on roofing, metal work, concrete, 
ete. Will not crack, peel or bleed. Price per 
gallon in 50 gallon drums 28c; 5 gallon cans 45c; 
one gallon can 75c. 

Central Oi! & Emulsion Co. 1689 W. Third Ave. Columbus, Ohio 

















7 y x 
America’s loveliest gardens contain Warse: berg 
peonies and irises. Catalog free. Choicest varietics 

fishes colors and low prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 











DARWIN TULIPS fs 


rieties, combination of colors, assorted or straight shades, 
all popular named varieties, beautiful illustrated cata- 


logue in colors. 
EDWIN 0. MOHR, 75 Hazelwood Avenue, BUFFALO, N. t 
—leaves, stalks, cuttings 


ADCO MANUR from the garden—should be 


treated with ADCO and thus converted into high-grade 
manure. Simple and practical. Full particulars free. 
ADCO, 1741 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Every bit of vegetable waste 
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A Home in Harmony 


Continued from page 11 


If you wish to ascertain the cost of The 
House in Harmony, take the cubage, ar- 


rived at in the manner described below, | 














Better Homes aid GARDENS R3 


| °"No 
| qn ay 
ae™ “ee 


AY 
YW 


Your home ° 


















| 
and submit it to a local architect or con- | 9 Vy 
tractor, who can give you promptly a | = Oo e ry 
figure based upon local conditions. | W. rom Ges 
Living-room wing, 154% by 24 by 33 | a a 
equals 12,078 cubic feet. ’ . 
. Kitchen, hall and dining-room, 241 by | When you’re traveling, enjoy the home- 
29 by 33 equals 23,287 cubic feet. like comforts of a Statler. Enjoy — 
Porch, 914 by 1514 by 21, divided by Radio when you throw a switch — ice- 
2 equals 1,530 cubic feet. water when you press a valve— the morn- 
Total, 36,895 cubic feet. ing paper under your door —a good library 
at your disposal—a reading lamp at your 
4 ra i bed-head — your private bath — stationery 
ao attr TMI without asking — and Statler Service. + + 7 
ag All these things — whatever the price of 
0 coomit your room — at no extra cost. 
eS | The, organization of 
in ITCRLNS| 
es Or Lather 
ae oo , 
ay ee ee There are Statler Hotels in: 
Ly BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
| DINING roow- ff CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
=T a aah i NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
a an ~ * HOTELS STATLER * 
ate ho * 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio e 
er. Fl >. pi ‘ reception. Fixed, unchanging 
4 “flee T fLOD PLAS "2 rates posted in all rooms. ° 
x 
= Tp © 
A ; a o 
: b-/LLLTING: PORCH I \ iS 
, § N EVER 
a ; 
ly 
t- “The Seven Gables” 
od 6 rooms and bath. 
Materials Plan Cut. 
$2667 
4] » 
ze 
RP | 
— -/LCOND: fF LGDR- PLas- 
. itis 
trokes 
ecnew . ° . . | 
5 Oh Height for the main wing is taken from | 
a the basement floor line to midpoint of | 
cs height of roof. Height for porch is taken | 
go, It as one-half depth of footing to one-half | 


height of roof. Porch cubage is divided | 
lxy two and added to house cubage. 
























r . 
wi! | . For Better Housekeeping : 7 
re- ———___—— 
i. Continued from page 32 
Be; the crumbs on the dining-room — For 100 Home ‘lans- 
Oho rug after each meal even in the best regu- 
“oe lated —— This oe has ball bear- uy Direct Fro IT} Mill : 

, ings, and corner cushions of moldedrubber | ; . 

to avoid marring of furniture. It comes Wholesale Prices on Homes, Garages and Lumber — aint... t 
ES) in brown or ted mahogany finish or in | We furnish complete lumber cut to plan his 140-P 1207 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
e1 bere red blue or green lacquer. at patvend direct to your station; blue-print age 5 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back, 
rietics ? : - plans th order. Machine-sawing saves you Book FREE! ; Please send me Catalogs. 
is te Do you sometimes wait at home for 30% and 18% waste. Many for $200to shows photos, ¢ 
ee paekages to be delivered, or worry about Ove suarantoed price covery ail No extras: Lambet Soot plans speci- © 1 am interested in. .......sssseseeees 
deel the milk mi is delivered roe in the a fromm aN: 
Pores morning? is cast iron pac re- CUT HOMES. NT CoG 65 Usd beesesccocdiepocds 
Mades, | ceiver can be placed in any house, ‘old or Gor don-Va nti TVS Aso ask for Go és 
eat new, in a wall thickness of from 5 to 14 PLAN-CUT Homes See ete ensetercteonoee 
,N.¥ Jf inches. The deliveryman places his ~- - : “° 
= —— in the see rte ‘see closes 
waste 1e door, which locks automatically. At 
1 4 r i , « 
ay vour, convenience, you remove the de- werigpet teagan 9h ge |14 IRIS PLANTS for $1.00 
<a iveries from the inner door and then pull ouneatnenen aie SS oe | Seven varieties, labeled, all colors. Whether you buy 
= free. 2 chain which again unlocks the outside customs ‘bother "Coteles aud’ bonkiet on | of not, let m- send you free “The Iris Papers" —in- 
door for further deliveries. ns Soneaebepaieann —<! sp formal talks avout flowers, for garden lovers. 





R. Marshall, 2253 N. LaSalle . Detroit, Mich. 


























A book that’s worth its weight in 
gold and costs but fifty cents 


You Will Want 


This Scrap Book 


VERY month there are 
offered thru Better 
Homes and Gardens 


several helpful leaflets 
on homemaking end, ah er 
each leaflet being pinched to 
the Better Homes and Gard ~ 
Scrap Book pictured above. 
Order the Scrap Book today and 
then watch the magazine for the 
——— which you wish to in- 

= oing you will 
pent y build a most valu- 
able reference book for your 
home library. 


ERE are some of the leat- 

lets now available. A two- 

cent stamp will bring any one 

of them to your home. Order 

them along with your Scrap 
Book. 


No.100, “Pruning Ornamental Shrubs” 

Ne. 101, “Music for Garden Festivals” 

No. 102, “Plants for Shady Places” 

Ne. 103, “School Garden Clubs” 

Ne. 700, “How to Get Rid of Weeds in Lawns” 
Ne. 701, “Shrubs With Ornamental Berries” 
“Mother Club Helps” 

“The Childin the Home” 
“Feeding the Child Under One Year of Age” 
“Feeding the Child From One to Twe Years of 


Age 
Shr From Two to Six Years of 


g 5. coupon below offers two 
ways in which the Scrap 
Book may be obtained. The 
first suggestion is to send in two 
one-year iptions to Better 
Homes and Gardens and the 
Scrap Book will be sent as a 
reward for your trouble. The 
other way is to send 50 centsin 
stamps for a copy ot the book. 





BETTER moseEs and GARDENS 
Des Moines 


I want to ee the Scrap Book, by the 


method checked below. 


Here is ie 20 for which please send 
dens for one 
to the names sacaphed. My reward 


C) Better Homes and Gardens 
is to be the Scrap Boo 


is oe 7 seh Sor .cht Seep 


Book so here 1s 50 cents. 
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August Garden Work 


| 














| Ae is the month of dog days ana | 


of shimmering heat; it is the month | 
| of dust, the month of preserve making | 
and canning. It is the month of pic- 
nics and watermelons, of annuals run to 
seed, of weeds shoulder high. It is the 
month when slip-shod home gardeners 
give up in despair. 

Have you been one of the careless ones? 
Make a note of your wiser neighbors’ suc- 
cesses and next year do likewise. Suppose 
you make out a written list of every 


really pretty or striking flower, vine or | 


shrub you see this month. Find out just 
what annuals and bedding plants did not 
flinch under the sun’s steady glare. 


If perennial phlox have had good care 


from the time they popped up in April | 


until the end of July, they will be a joy 
thruout August. Cut off every head that 
is going to seed, turn on the hose once or 
twice a week, and there will be a riot of 
pink, carmine, poppy-red, mauve and 
white clustered flowers in great heads. 
The trouble with most flower growers is 
that they starve their phlox to death. 


—————— 


Lady Washington. geraniums (Pelar- | 


onium domesticum) that are thru bloom- 
ing ought to be re-potted. Shake them 
out of their old dirt. Cut them back 
severely, then re-pot in fresh, rich earth, 


| and water well. Soon they will be a mass 





of quick-growing verdure. 

Callas ought to be re-potted late in the 
month. Freesias if started now will bloom 
at the holidays. Candidum lilies, the 
beautiful old white “garden lily” of our 
mothers’, should be reset in the garden, 
if they need to have their location 
changed. Not one in a dozen will fail 
to bloom the next season if moved or re- 
potted now. Even a month later means 
few blooms. This is their one dormant 
time of the year. At any other time they 
resent being disturbed. 


The same thing is true of our gorgeous 
papavers 0 Fagg poppies, with their 
enormous 8s crimson “poppies,” each 
as big as a dy They are such Miss 
Nancyish plants that people dread trying 
to plant them. They die down for six 
weeks in midsummer, and at that time 
they can be moved without a bit of 
trouble and are sure to live. 


Oxalis that have rested can be re- 
potted in fresh earth. An early start 
makes vigorous plants that will bloom all 
winter. Smilax and ornamental asparagus 
can be started the same way. 


This is a capital time to start slips of 
coleus and other quick-growing pot 
plants. August is a trying month, but it is 
not without its compensations.—Mrs. 
Lora 8. La Mance. 





Ce Editor’s note: A 150- 

page book, Common Garden 
Pests, has been prepared by Prof. 
> - Davis and Prof. C. T. Gregory, 
of the Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, especially for the 
readers of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. It prescribes methods of get- 
ting rid of pests that invade your 
flowers, trees, shrubs or vegetables. 
If you wish a copy, send 50 cents to 
the Garden Department, Better 
ae and Gardens, Des Moines, 
owa. 
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17 Colors Mixed; or, we select any colors 
you want. Scarlet, Crimson, Bright Red, 
Deep Red, Light Pink, Deep Pink, Salmon, 
Salmon-scarlet, Violet, Lilac, Vivid Lilac, 
1 Brilliant Lilac, Lavender, Mahogany, Yellow, 
i, Purple-black. Catalog Now Ready— 
) TOM Shrubs, Perennials Plants, etc. 


iw CHILDS SEED 


Floral Park. N. Y. 
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Save Your Copies of 
Better Homes & Gardens 


Many times you’ll have occasion to refer 
to material in previous issues. Save your 
copies of the magazine each month by 
placing them i A one of our binders pre- 
especially for Better Homes and 
Gerdens readers. Binder durably made 
material, beautiful design on 

coe cover, letterin 
really artistic piece of work. 


in gilt panel—a 
Binder for one full volume, twelve issues, 
will be sent you, postpaid, for two 2-year 
subscriptions at $1 each—$2 in all. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


\ ene a 
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Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
, a a a a a a ie | 


PEONIES 


ergnia List, F and N. 

a paey iGH GRADE 
FLOWER ‘ 30 kinds listed. Also 
Darwin Tulips, Shrubs, Trees and Plants. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
Box 14 Geneva, Ohio 
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ew Way / DOUBLE 
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| NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Dept Sit, ¥ nallenaehe 





PEONIES *~ Wnts Pisk—Re9 $1.50 
“se Sep Lantern plants $1 
10 Perennials, no 2 ake $1 
25 paste TULIPS $1 25 EARLY TULIPS $1 
All prepaid. Send for Price lists. 
F. H. PALMITER & SON, Janesville, Wis. 
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A Ham Is What You | 


Make It After All 


Continued from page 43 


rinsed in cold water. When the gelatine 
stock begins to set, pour it over the in- 
gredients in the mold. The sides of the 
mold may be lined with slices of lemon or 
hedeneladl egg. When the jelly is cold 
and set, dip the mold into boiling water 
for an instant, and turn it onto a chilled 
latter. Serve with a garnish of lettuce. 
Serves eight portions. 
Tomatoes Stuffed With Celery and Ham 
16 cupful of cold diced 
boiled or baked ham 
14 eupful of salad dressing 
Peel the tomatoes, discarding the stem 
ends; remove the center pulp and mix 
with celery, ham and salad dressing. Re- 
fill the tomatoes and serve in lettuce cups. 
Serves five portions. 
Ham Tetrazinni 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 


5 ripe tomatoes 
4 tablespoonfuls of diced 
celery 


1 teaspoonful of onion, 


chopped fine 2 cupfuls of diced baked 
16 green pepper or boiled ham 
1 pimento 2 cupfuls of cooked maca- 
14 cupful of mushrooms, roni 

fresh or canned 2 egg yolks 
8 cupfuls of milk 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


Chop the onion fine and cut the green 
pepper in strips; wash and skin mush- 
rooms, if fresh, and cut in eighths. 
Melt the butter in a saucepan and add the 
onion, green pepper and mushrooms and 
cook until slightly browned. Stir often. 
Add the milk and flour, mixed with water, 
and cook it until it boils; add diced ham, 
spaghetti and pimento and bring to the 
boiling point. Season. Last, mix in the 
slightly beaten egg yolks, stirring inj care- 
fully in order not to break up the spa- 
ghetti and other ingredients. Cook slowly 
for five minutes. Serve on a platter with 
garnish of pimento and pepper, and 
sprinkle with paprika. This recipe serves 
four to six persons. 


Pan Broiled Ham Slice 
1 thick slice of ham 


Heat frying pan very hot and lay slice 
of ham in it to broil. Let brown slightly, 
then reduce heat and cook slowly. Cover 
pan to allow ham to steam the last few 
minutes of cooking. When done, delicate- 
ly browned, remove it to the platter and 
serve. This serves four or five persons, 
and the time of preparation is 15 to 20 
minutes. 


Stuffed Baked Ham 


Remove a boiling ham from water just 
before it is done. Using a slender, sharp 
knife, carefully take out the bone, and 
fill the space with poultry stuffing. Bake 
in a 350-degree oven for one hour. This 
will serve twelve persons. 


Ham a la King 
2 cupfuls of diced baked 34 teaspoonful of celery 
ham salt 


14 cupfuls of milk 134 cupfuls of sauted 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour mushrooms 
2 tablespoontuls of butter 2 egg yolks 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 1 tablespoonful of diced 
\4 teaspoonful of pepper green pepper 

34 cupful of pimento cut into thin strips 


Put milk, egg yolks and seasonings into 
a saucepan and. heat slowly. Melt fat and 
add the flour, then stir in the liquid, 


which should be just at the simmering | 


point. Add the diced ham, green pepper 
and mushrooms and lastly the pimentos. 











Served on toast, this will provide nicely | 


for six to eight persons. 
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Index to Advertisers 





This Is Your Protection: 


in the advertisement, we guarantee that 


of honest bankrupts. 


our money will be refunded if you mentioned 
Better Homes and Gardens when you purchased the article 


If you purchase any article advertised in Better 
Homes and Gardens, whether you buy it of the 
local dealer or direct, and itis not &s represented 


We do not guarantee accounts 
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Southern Cypress Mfg. Assn............. 49 
NR EE Tis iss op bens sie ek nc ccuss 68 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co............... 87 
Standard Textile Products Co............ 46 
Stewart Iron Works Company............ 80 
Oe Pere 58 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corp.......... 58 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp..... 58 
Pet Bente Gea 6 ccc sccepsciccccccens 77 
United States Rubber Co.......... ...... 43 
WERE BOE I a sec ctccccccsces onse 
Wassenberg, Charles P...............4+: 82 
BG TEER ETE Te Te 82 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co.......... 28 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn................ 85 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products........... 71 
Yard Boy Incinerator Co...........-....+. 76 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against 
the possibility of an occasional change or ommission in the preparation of this index. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


HE process of “scheming” to get what you 

want in your house plan is one of the most 

fascinating things about the planning of a 
home. For that reason I get a lot of joy out of 
working with small house plans. 

The one who plans a small house is more likely 
to do this kind of “scheming” than one with 
large means. Therefore it follows, logically, that 
the well-constructed small house is most likely to 
have the individuality and the evidence of loving 
solicitude and yearning. It is the human touch 
in homemaking. 


B vs: longer I work at this pleasant task, with 
its multitude of contacts and incoming letters, 
the more impressed I become with the conviction 
that our readers want something besides ‘just 
another house,’ when it comes to articles. 

We make it a policy to have each article about 
a home pass this test: Does it have some out- 
standing and significant feature? Or is it “just 
house’’? 

Thousands of “just house’’ plans are available 
everywhere. But the house with individuality— 
that is the house that is most wanted. 

The “Fo’castle” home in this issue is a very 
small house. It cost less than two thousand 
dollars, and has but four rooms. But it has sin- 
cerity and individuality, and is the joint product 
of loving care and architectural skill. The fact 
that its construction took a lot of ‘‘scheming” is 
what makes it distinctive. 


FRIEND wrote us the other day that it 

would be a fine plan for students of home 
economics to make a special study of flower 
growing. That’s a splendid idea! 

One of these days perhaps some college will 
start a special course in general gardening, for 
both men and women, as supplementary training 
for those who expect to be homemakers. 

A short course in gardening would be of great 
service to every person who expects to have a 
home and garden when he has “settled down.” 

Most young people start their garden educa- 
tion when they start housekeeping. It is more 
logical and practical to start while they are still 
in college. In this age of specialized training, 
which is also an age in which considerable 
scientific knowledge is desirable in gardening, 
colleges might well encourage students in general 
courses to devote some attention to floriculture, 
horticulture, control of pests, landscape design, 
elementary botany and other subjects having 
to do with the love of plants and the soil. 


HE writer of the article, “A House in Har- 
mony,” makes a significant point when he 
says that a house should be first of all a home, 
and only secondarily a work of art. 
And doesn’t that apply pretty considerably 
to most of the things of the home? You cannot 


have colors screaming at each other all the time 
and disturbing the neighbors. The whole estab- 
lishment should be harmonious with life. 


BOUT a year ago we were very pleased to 
announce that we had persuaded Mrs. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes to do a series of articles 
for us on “Homes of Outstanding American 
Women.” We knew that Mrs. Keyes needed no 
introduction to our readers, and we felt that she 
was particularly well fitted to write these articles, 
since she herself had so successfully proved that 
homemaking and a career may te compatible. 
Mrs. Keyes is the wife of United States Senator 
Henry Wilder Keyes, and is the mother of three 
boys. She spends the congressional seasons in 
Washington, when she is not traveling in this 
country and abroad, collecting material for her 
writings, but her real home is up in the hills of 
New Hampshire. Here she lived and raised her 
boys before her husband’s political career took 
them to Washington and she became one of the 
foremost women writers on contemporary topics. 
Mrs. Keyes believes in the American home, 
and she thinks it is no worse, and probably much 
better, now, than it has been. She puts home- 
making unquestionably above a career, and she 
undertook this series for us because she believed 
other women in public life thought as she did. 


UT of the great volume of mail that comes 

over this desk, the following expression from 

one of our readers projected with unusual vivid- 
ness the other day: 

“T have always been an admirer of the fine, big- 
hearted spirit of all Westerners. Your letter and 
the spirit that prompted you to pay any atten- 
tion to an unknown person who presumed so far 
as I did, breathes the spirit of the West. I thank 
you. Then your associate comes along to add to 
my debt of gratitude with a most interesting and 
helpful letter. That truly proves the spirit of 
thoughtful, sincere friendliness that the Betler 
Homes and Gardens magazine radiates, and makes 
the reader keep it about, read it over and over, 
handle it over again and again, as tho one would 
thus absorb some of its warmth and kindliness.”’ 


ND then, a reader in Idaho wrote: “Every year 

we are glad to see the magazine become 

bigger and better, but we hope it will always 
remain the same in its spirit of appeal.” 

Our greatest ambition is to keep this atmos- 
phere. In fact, it is hard to see how anyone could 
read the friendly mail that comes over this desk 
every day without feeling neighborly. It is the 
fine spirit of the readers that makes us sincerely 
anxious to maintain this 
pleasant relationship. In 
this way, also, the readers 
edit the magazine. Thanks 
to all for the inspiration. 


























